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Designed by Mendal Waters, Architectural 
Engineer, Boston. Fabricated by National 
Store Fronts, Boston (Roxbury), Mass. 





Modern as tomorrow, but traditional for its subdued 
beauty and unimpeachable good taste, is the new 
bronze front of the Hotel Canterbury, Boston. 
fae ARCHITECTS and owners seek metal work has been long neglected, cleaning and pol- 

work of richness and distinction, their first ishing restore its natural lustre. 
choice, with few exceptions, is Architectural The American Brass Company is the princi- 
Bronze...Moderate in cost and readily adaptable _ pal supplier of bronze, copper and nickel silver 
to original design, Bronze gives lasting service. in the form of extruded shapes, drawn shapes, 
It is easily cleaned and retains its original beauty _ sheets, etc., as used in ornamental metal work 
with occasional attention. Even when bronze _ of every description. 4004 
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Lrery Man 


. .. and his every sketch or drafting purpose there is a 
MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE of ideal softness or hard- 


ness of lead. So accurately graded are the 18 degrees that 
through a year or a lifetime in architecture the most 


delicate touch can discern no difference be- MICROTOMIC 


VAN DYKE 


THE EBERHARD FABER DRAWING PENCIL WITH THE MICROTOMIC LEAD...18 DEGREES...AND 6 ALSO WITH CHISEL POINT LEADS 


tween VAN DYKE leads of the same degree. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


SOME “FIRSTS” 

IN THIS ISSUE 

Several innovations in PENCIL 
Points editorial treatment may be 
noted in this issue by our readers. For 
the benefit of those who find a par- 
ticular interest in departure from the 
customary, we wish to call attention 
to the Bibliography on Page 552. 
This was compiled by Alan Mather 
to provide a ready reference for the 
housing field—which also will serve 
those just now turning their attention 
to this subject as a “key” to the store 
of professional information already 
available. 

A bibliography of this sort seems so 
practical that the Editors have ar- 
ranged with Mr. Mather to continue 
his highly productive library-brows- 
ing. He is at work on a bibliography 
of publications relating to Airport 
Design (for inclusion in our October 
issue ) and will follow that with other 
bibliographies closely related to the 
subjects of the succeeding issues. 

We are also departing from cus- 
tom this month in treatment of one 
of our best-established features—the 
Selected Details. For the first time, 
we are presenting an entire set from 
the office of one architect, Antonin 
Raymond, of New York. This port- 
folio presentation is also unusual in 
that typed captions and nots (as used 
by Mr. Raymond) have been substi- 
tuted for the usual lettering by our 
accomplished draftsman E, A. Ben- 
nett. It should be noted that the sub- 
jects are construction details orig- 
inated by Mr. Raymond for execu- 
tion by craftsmen of the Pennsylvania 
countryside where the examples illus- 
trated have been built. 

It would be unfair to omit men- 


tion here of that greatest “first” 


touched upon in this issue—the ex- 
perimental and advanced Housing 
built during World War I. An ap- 
praisal of this successful pioneering 
effort is offered on Page 535 by 
Frederick Lee Ackerman, F.A.I.A., 


authority on Housing and Town 





Planning. It is interesting to recall 
that the results represented something 
of personal triumph for Mr. Acker- 
man, as well as a contribution to 
Housing practice. Following his 
World War I activities as Supervisor 
of Design, Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, he received a gold match box 
engraved with a tribute from “the 
Project Architects, who in the year 
of America’s participation in the great 
war, under his direction, designed 
towns for American ship builders, as 
a token of their appreciation of the 
breadth of his vision, the depth of his 
convictions, and the sweetness and 
unselfishness of his character — De- 


cember 19, 1918.” 


POTOMAC PATTER 

If you’ve never been in your na- 
tion’s capital during August (our 
humid season), you are lucky! There 
is so much moisture content in the air 
that unless concrete forms are de- 








signed and constructed at shrinkage 
scale, the finished result will be inches 
short. Why even the beaver-board 
partitions in the Commerce Building 
have assumed bulges. (Slight exag- 
geration, perhaps, but this is the sea- 
son for puffery.) 

Dan C. Jensen, Maritime stylist, 
couldn’t understand why monuments 
should be going up at this time. From 
his window he can see the Straus 
Memorial foundation forms being 
erected directly opposite the Com- 
merce Building — on government 
property. Logical to assume therefore 
that government funds were being 
expended. We explained: like the 
Mellon Art Gallery, it is being built 
with private funds—the government 
supplying the site. And again like the 
Mellon project, The Straus Memo- 
rial (in honor of Oscar Straus, the 
first Secretary of Commerce) was de- 
signed by the same office, John Rus- 
sell Pope and Eggers & Higgins. 

(Continued on page 20) 


Inspiration for this drawing of a weathered Vermont silo was found by 
William G. Distin, Architect of Saranac Lake, New York, in a photographic 
portfolio of these simple Yankee structures, collected by Robert Imandt 
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There’s a CRANE 


Heating System for 
| DAA Le Ga loys Aye 
You Plan 





The Conservoil Boiler Burner 

OW cost cottage or tycoon’s mansion— modest bunga- Unit ts a low-cost oil burning 

L low or two-storied residence—no matter what type beatine unit for the small bome. 

of house you design there is a Crane heating system 
exactly suited to that plan. 




































The Crane line of heating equipment includes boilers 
designed for coal—for oil—for gas—boiler burner units 
in various sizes—various capacities of furnaces for any 
fuel as well as stokers, oil burners, radiators, convectors, 
winter air conditioners, controls, water specialties, 
water heaters, valves and fittings. 

Because of one source of supply, supervision is sim- 
plified when you mention ‘Heating by Crane”’ in your 
specifications. 

Because every item carries the name Crane, your clients 
are assured of a completely unified system—all parts 
working together for greatest efficiency. 





The Crane Oil Burning Furnace—one 
of the many sizes and types of Crane 
furnaces for oil or gas consumption. 
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The Crane No. 10 Boiler can be installed 
for hand firing cf coal and later con- 
verted for oil burning or stoker firing. 

















Crane Sectional Boilers 
are built in sizes suit- 
able for the largest home. 















The Basmor Boiler provides the advan- 
tage of completely automatic heat with 
both natural and manufactured gas. 


“i940, CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 

85": 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
$ 

1, YEAR VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 

we PLUMBING + HEATING «+ PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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(Continued from page 16) 

Word comes to us that Harry B. 
Carter, erstwhile consultant for Pub- 
lic Buildings, is now back in his home 
town in Illinois and doing nicely. 
Good Luck, Harry. 

Speaking of consultants, we under- 
stand that Public Buildings will soon 
be required to do some more slashing 
of the payroll and the only ones left 
(temporaries) are a couple of hand- 
fuls of architects and engineers, a few 
administrators, and four consultants. 
The last are Howard L. Cheney, 
Gilbert Stanley Underwood, Wil- 
lam Dewey Foster, and Rudolph 
Stanley-Brown. P.B. is a quiet outfit 
these days and certainly more so in 
comparison to the activity of the pres- 
ent emergency defense building pro- 
gram carried on by the Construction 
Division of both the Quartermaster 
General’s Office, War Department, 
and the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department. 

Greenbelt, the pet dwelling project 
of the Administration, _ is 
again in the limelight. Here is a proj- 


present 


ect designed for a_ lower-income 


group of government employees and 
desirable to the extent of creating a 
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waiting list. It was inevitable that 
those whose income increased beyond 
eligibility to remain would be reluc- 
tant to surrender their habitat with 
its clean living and modern conven- 
iences so well provided by your Uncle 
Sam. And at such cheap rental! Nat- 
urally such a group of ineligibles de- 
veloped and, being in that aforemen- 
tioned state of unwillingness to de- 
part from an established homestead, 
began to look about for ways and 
means of remaining—if not in the 
Federal dwellings, at least on the ad- 
jacent public land, undevelopment 
notwithstanding. This group,  to- 
gether with some outsiders, includes 
about forty interested families who 
are now taking steps to become an 
entity by incorporation for the pur- 
pose of leasing nearby government 
land upon which to build their own 
homes. (Don’t rush, boys! Designer 
Bob Humphries, Silver Springs, 
Maryland, and Architect Alfred 
Kastner, D. C., were seen in the 
huddle. ) 

Of course, the land would have to 
be improved with the necessary util- 
ities but information is that the gen- 
erous W.P.A. would provide same if 








HERES ALL! DO 
TO OPEN OR 


the cost of the houses is kept in the 
$3,500 class. It has been suggested 
that about $3,500 worth of decent 
house be built at this time, with pro- 
vision made for future expansion. 
Some fun for the architects—even at 
sx per cent! 

Whether the action of this group 
has provided the solution to the Farm 
Security Administration’s problem 
regarding the use of the acres around 
Greenbelt is a matter not revealed to 
us; but the fact remains that the FSA 
is now considering throwing the sur- 
rounding land open for lease (99 
years) to private building enterprises. 
Of course, government standards 
must be maintained. RED 


DESIGN LECTURES 
Modern industrial design as related 
particularly to advertising, retail mer- 
chandising and industrial architecture 
will be covered in a new program, 
beginning in late September, in the 
New York University School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, accord- 
ing to Dean E. Raymond Bossange. 
Ten of the outstanding industrial 
designers of the country will partici- 


pate in a series of lectures. 
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AVEN'T you dreamed about this sort of thing? Garage doors that 
open or close at the touch of a button in your moving car? Well, 
it's a reality — and a practical one! Hundreds of successful installa- 
tions testify to its acceptance among modern home-builders. The Barcol 
system features “‘selectivity," which insures privacy and prevents acci- 

ental operation. We suggest you include Radio Control in your 
specifications. Complete information will be furnished on request. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPAN 
ROCKFORD e ILLINOIS 












The Barco! OVERUoot 


Our im; overhead door features CAM- 
TITE Closing Action, Tailored "TWIN TOR- 
SION" Springs,. Double-Bolt AUTOMATIC 
Latch, and Continuous Vertical Track Brackets. 
Use this door and make every job 100%, Barcol. 









Manufactured and Distributed in 
Canada by A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. Write for Archi- 
tect’s Manual giving all details. 


Barcol Products include Electric 
Operators for Doors and Gates. 
Sales, Installation, and Service by 
Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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Speed of erection, now more than ever, is an important requirement 
of modern buildings. Buildings must go up faster, yet have great 
strength and rigidity. The logical material for that specification is 
Stran-Steel, the low-cost, fire-safe building material being used by 


leading architects and builders everywhere. 


Stran-Steel is a lightweight, nailable steel framework for houses, 
apartments, barracks, airplane hangars, etc. The nailing feature 
alone permits unusual time savings in attaching collateral materials 
such as lath, sheathing, etc., all of which may be nailed direct 


to the steel. 


The Stran-Steel design, with all the facilities for shop fabrication 
and speedy field erection of the pre-fabricated wall panels by well- 
trained crews familiar with this work, appeals to the general 
contractor as a definite time saver, a vital element in the successful 


organization of the job—and the consequent savings in overhead. 





Complete technical data and 


descriptive literature on this 





modern, high-speed building 





YOU 
NAIL 
TO 
STRAN-STEEL 


material is available on re- 
quest. Write for it today. 
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Ethelinda Whittlesey, who has been working in the office of Barber & Shel- 


ton, Architects, of Knoxville, Tennessee, made this pencil drawing of the 
Tellico Plains Methodist Church, which was designed recently in that office 


AALTO AT M.I.T. 

Alvar Aalto, distinguished Finnish 
architect who was chosen to direct 
reconstruction of his country follow- 
ing the Russian invasion, will join the 
faculty of the M.I.T. School of Ar- 
chitecture for the new academic year, 
Dean MacCornack has announced. 
After spending some time in Finland 
starting the program of reconstruc- 


tion, Mr. Aalto will return in the 
late fall to serve as research professor 
in architecture. 

His work will be 


solving basic problems in low-cost 


a step toward 


housing as well as a method of ad- 
vancing a teaching technique, accord- 
ing to Dean MacCornack. The 
Bemis Foundation will cooperate in 
carrying out this research program. 


BOSTON NOTES 
Popular demand, and financial help 
from the ski industry, have revived 
the Get-Summer Club. Henry 
Murphy accepted the lead, with a 
palm leaf fan in one hand, a sponge in 
the other, and drafted Arthur Man- 
aselian to the presidency-in-charge- 
of-vice. First act of the new board 
was to announce a public essay com- 
petition; subject: “Do you accept 
summer as a fundamental necessity!” 

But August’s contribution, the 
blossoming Althaea (Hibiscus  syria- 
cus), somehow reminds us that the 
season and collar-wilt are on the run, 
that we may look forward to the 
happy whirl of the sered leaf and a 
coating of frost on somebody’s pump- 
kins. 

It seems pitiful to us New Eng- 
landers when human feet, albeit at- 
tached to well-known legs, are im- 
planted in soft cement to give a side- 
walk personality. The feet we use for 
such business may be a little rudimen- 
tary in appearance and the legs were 
styled for service, but they’ve been 
recorded in stone for millions of years 
(ever since there was ooze in Massa- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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OUR 


HOT ROLLED STEEL SADDLES 


ARE SPECIFIED BY THE 
NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
ON 


RIVER HOUSING PROJECT 


JULIUS BLUM & CO,, INC. 


532-540 WEST 22nd STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Architectural Bronze 
and Aluminum 
Saddles 


carried in stock 
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DRAWING PENCILS 


Crisp, clean, bold strokes like these make virile drawings, but 
they test the mettle of your drawing pencil. Made under heavy 
pressure, such strokes call for a point with extra resistance to 
breakage. Just another reason why so many artists and architects 
are changing to Eagle TURQUOISE, the “Chemi-Sealed” pencil 
whose super bonded construction unites lead and wood so 
inseparably that the point stands up when you bear down. Rate 
waxes, impregnated to the very core of the lead, lubricate every 
particle of graphite for swifter, smoother work. And super- 
refined materials, extruded under sixty tons pressure, form close- 
textured, uniform leads that wear down slowly even in the softest 
grades. For brilliant big black areas, turn to TURQUOISE! 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PENCIL OR LEAD in any grade, 
naming your supplier and this publication. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, New York 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRAUGHTSMEN’S 
LEAD HOLDERS 


You can now obtain 
TURQUOISE grading, 
smoothness and dura- 
bility in the new 
TURQUOISE DRAWING 
LEADS . . . made in 
one diameter to fit all 
standard holders. 
Grades: 2B to 6H. 














(Continued from page 24) 
chusetts). In short, dinosaur tracks 
from the Connecticut River Valley! 

The Nash Brothers of South Had- 
ley, in this State, deal in just that 
item, with a side line of fossil fish and 
wood, and they have placed excerpts 
from the perambulations of our an- 
cestors in more gardens, terraces, and 
rustic fireplaces than you could shake 
a stick at. Why not try a few among 
the stepping stones to your bomb- 
proof shelter? 

The flight is on, and it gives us 
some concern. I’ve heard only one 
jobless man in recent weeks who is 
interested in possible chances for ar- 
chitectural employment, in the offices. 
Most of the boys are headed straight 
for the fringes, and purpose to stay 
there, so they say. Occasional “eco- 
nomic improvements” that occur in 
this readjustment help to make it a 
permanent desire or intention, be- 
cause even if the adjusted one got 
homesick his wife would think of the 
old pay and have a bad attack of 
stomachic queasiness. Practical souls, 
these little women, when it comes to 


execking their private Departments 
of Ways and Means. 
Only this afternoon an M.I.T. 








graduate of my own ostensibly ma- 
ture vintage, and who has no dis- 
satisfaction with his own lot, outlined 
a complete disillusionment relative to 
anything the organized profession 
will do to save itself. He contends it 
is fundamentally maladjusted to the 
times, and will be but a dim recollec- 
tion long before the dulcet memories 
of Ann Corio recede into the mists of 
our gathering years. He sees two sorts 
of useful draftsmen, one of whom 
purveys even great talent behind the 
shelter of a firm and is unworldly 
enough merely to tighten his belt 
when he’s hungry; but the second 
won’t do that if he can help it. He 
rails at the profession’s tactical inepti- 
tudes, its leisure class inertia in a 
fighting age; and gets out or gets the 
gravy if he can, in one of the mush- 
rooming new departures of the build- 
ing industry. There will always be 
building and a demand for draftsmen 
and it is a matter of social indiffer- 
ence to him whether he works for 
architect, engineer, or industrial con- 
cern. 

Thursday, July 25, a_ well-at- 
tended meeting of the Architectural 
League of Boston was held in the cool 
recesses of the Boston Architectural 
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Club. John T. Whitmore was unable 
to be present as speaker, but for- 
warded his material to a pinch-hitter. 
An open discussion which followed 
relieved general pressure and con- 
tended that the road ahead led to in- 
dustry or the engineers. The architec- 
tural man as cog or monkey wrench 
in an engineering office received cov- 
erage, some declaring for the one and 
others for the useless latter. As these 
men were reporting from personal 
experience it was apparent that you 
could not generalize for the engineers 
any more than for the architects. 
The bent of an office and the degree 
to which its organization had been 
stratified made space for an architec- 
tural man or listed him as a liability. 

Bela Sziklas outlined a_ proposed 
League seminar for intensive study 
of industrial construction and discov- 
ered plenty of customers. Altogether 
you got the impression that ten years 
hence, if our natural progress is un- 
impeded by foreign substances you 
may look for these changes in the 
New England draftsman— 

(a) Disappearance of the broad 


| ae 


(b) Eether supersedes eyether. 
(Continued on page 26) 


DENVER 


GOES TO THE 
MOUNTAINS 


The State Office Building 1s the 
third structure in Denver's civic 
center to be brought down from 
the Yule Colorado marble quar- 
ries. Before that came the Post 
Office and the Custom House 
This shows that the people at 
home have no less confidence in 
Colorado marble than the builders 
of the Lincoln Memorial and the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. In 
fact they were the first to recog- 
nize the qualities that have made 
it great. 








State Office Building, Denver, Colo. Yule 
Colorado Marble. Architects: Arthur A. Fisher, 
Sidney G. Frazer and G. Meredith Musick 


NCES TWIT TMT as TMT IS TMI os DMIs MIs TM as Mos TMT BS TUL TMS 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, Proctor, Vermont 


Branches: Albany, 75 State St.; Boston, 44 School St.; Chicago, 5535 No. Wolcott Ave.; Cleveland, 4300 Euclid Ave.; Dallas, 1513 Wall 
St.; Houston, 310 Bringhurst St.; Los Angeles, 727 West 7th St.; New York, 101 Park Ave.; Philadelphia, 22nd & Westmoreland Sts.; San 


Francisco, 525 Market St.; Tacoma, 1190 East ‘“D’’ St. In Canada write Ontario Marble Co., Ltd., Marie St., Peterboro, Ont. 
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“The best records 


have been made 


by 


Pitch and Gravel Roofs” 


(in survey of 7,500 roofs 
on damage by hail) 


ROOF DAMAGE by hail usually comes when hail “OUR ORGANIZATION kept records on damage “WE FOUND INJURY from hail in a considerable 

stones puncture raised “blisters” on a roof done to roofs by hail during the five years end- number of roofs that were not protected by 

and thus permit water to enter. This may ing last fall.” slag or gravel surfaces. But only one of all 

cause damage not only to the roof, but to the “How many roofs did your records cover?” the tar and slag or tar and gravel roofs had 

toof deck and to contents of the building as “Ab 7.500.” suffered any damage.” 

iwell. What has been the record on this? wieadhd. . “‘“How serious was the damage?” 

Here is the latest report: “On the roofs without a slag or gravel sur- 
face, the average damage was about $1,000.00. 
On the one tar and slag roof, it was less 


b * i ie See Be. =: ae ’ e than $150.00.” 
Pr 


G/L LL ddd Mdeccccdddddecde 
MIMO wywNNOMKG_aQd{M{ ND ' I “WP WHEN YOU HEAR of built-up roofs 
Gee ee LLL dlldddsdecd 77/7 ." that have lasted 20, 30 or 40 years, 
IM IO OO ¢ é you usually find they are roofs of 





coal tar pitch and slag or gravel. 
That has been no accident. Coal 
tar pitch has inherent properties 
that make it best for roofs . . . and 
for waterproofing. 











Y did the coal tar pitch roofs do so well?” “WHEN YOU REALIZE that the tar roof’s superior 


|, Partly because the slag surface protects ability to resist hail is coupled with a similar OTHER KOPPERS PRODUCTS: Tarmac Road Tars 
em from injury. Partly also because tar ability to resist wind damage, sun damage, water for paving drives, parking areas, walks, etc. 
ne have a property known as “cold flow”’ damage, or fire, ape — ~ — age z . . - Bituminous-base Paints . . . Pressure- 
wer enables the tar to self-heal any small a ee ee ee treated Piling and other timber products. 
ace breaks and thus keep out the water. 


| KOPPERS COAL TAR ROOFING— KOPPERS COAL TAR WATERPROOFING 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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(Continued from page 24) 
(c) Men doff coats at work, care- 
less of being mistaken for draftsmen. 
(d) Lunches in paper bags. 
Mert Barrows has been nominated 
to the Hall of Fame in the fullness 
of his youth, as an entertainer of the 


FREDERICK G. STICKEL 
cea Ram 
I'rederick Gottlieb Stickel, Architect 
and Industrial Designer well known 
in New York and Detroit, died July 
3 at his home in the latter city, fol- 
lowing an illness of nine months. He 











































after a sick spell. 






Two of many space-saving 


floor plans with Weisways 





Henry Weis Mfg. Co. (Est. 187: 
921 Oak St., Elkhart, Ind. 

Please send complete information on 
Weisway Cabinet Showers. 

Check here [ ] if you wish Don Graf 
data sheets. 
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State 





T. C. Albro degree of virtuosity. 
1’. Cranston ITT is just working back 


Gilbert Small, having invented 
circular slide rule, is now raising blue- 
berries as big as grapes. By manipu- 
lating the rule he calculates forty to a 
pie. LEON KEACH 


Following his arrival in 


York almost a half-century ago, Mr. 
a Stickel attended the public schools 













@ With a Weisway you can give clients a 
complete bath in very little more space 
than a toilet and lavatory alone require, 
and at small added cost. Self-contained 
Weisways can be installed in less than a 
3-foot square, may utilize odd corners 
which might otherwise be wasted. Com- 
plete with shower head, valves, drain. 


Vitreous porcelain Foot-Grip, No-Slip 
floor is safe, sanitary. Models for sim- 
plest homes to most luxurious, all guar- 
anteed leakproof. Equally adapted to 


modernization or new building. 


Weisway is the answer to today’s de- 
mand for more bathrooms even in small, 
low-cost homes. Mail coupon now for 
detailed information. 


Complete set of Don Graf data sheets on 
Weisways will be sent if you check coupon. 







was a native of Germany and was 52. 


and several architectural ateliers, in- 
cluding that of Columbia University. 
He started work in his chosen field 
in the office of Cass Gilbert where he 





remained 26 years, being advanced 
from office-boy to membership in the 
firm. Early in 1928 he moved to 
Detroit to join the office staff of 
Albert Kahn where he remained for 
about five years. More recently Mr. 
Stickel served as Art Director of the 
advertising agency, Campbell-Ewald, 
until he began independent practice 
in 1937 as an Industrial Designer. 

During the period of his connec- 
tion with the office of Cass Gilbert, 
he worked with Thomas R. Johnson 
on the many prize-winning competi- 
tion drawings produced by that office, 
and also executed the designs for 
many notable projects and monu- 
mental buildings for the offices of 
both Cass Gilbert and Albert Kahn. 
The range of his talents was well 
demonstrated in the years when he 
served Campbell-Ewald, creating 
many of the illustrations used in their 
advertising campaigns. We are in- 
debted to John T. Cronin of the 
Kahn office for the following note: 

“Stickel’s was an engaging person- 
ality and to know him was to remem- 
ber him, for his wide-ranging inter- 
ests made him many things to many 
people. His technical brilliance was 
masked behind a never-failing sense 
of humor that relieved many a situa- 
tion otherwise drab. The same 
humor, flavored with a pungent note, 
could as often demolish opposition to 
a solution advocated by his quick ap- 
praisal of all angles of a problem. 
His fund of anecdotes seemed inex- 
haustible, concerning the situations 
and personalities that he had en- 
countered in his interesting career.” 

An article on Mr. Stickel and his 
work appeared in the October, 1927, 
issue of PENCIL PoINTs. 


EDWYN A. BOWD 
RINE 3 ERE 


Edwyn A. Bowd, a native of Eng- 
land and graduate of Orset College, 
Dover, who had practiced architec- 
ture in Michigan since 1882, died 
suddenly, July 17, at his home in 
Lansing. He was 74 years old. 

In more than 50 years practice in 
Lansing, Mr. Bowd had designed 
many of the principal civic, business, 
and public structures. He started his 
career with George W. Lloyd and 
was associated for one year (1888- 
89) with Willam P. A ppleyard. He 
then practiced alone until he became 
associated with Orla Munson in 


1925, as Bowd & Munvon. 
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Medusa White in ten. 
razzo in chapel feel, 
| St. Mary’s Academy 

Monroe,. Mich, Con- 
| tractor, Art Mosaic & 

Tile Co., Toledo, Ohio. | 































Medusa White stucco store front, Chi- 
cago. Kritzer Construction Company, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


MEDUSA WHITE 


(THE ORIGINAL WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT] 











Medusa White, the original white Portland 
cement, had few uses. But today its applications 
are limited only by the architect's creative 
ability. Every day terrazzo floors of marvelous beauty are 
being fashioned with Medusa White. Public, industrial and 
store buildings are being transformed and modernized with 
plant mixed Medusa White stucco. Cast stone of Medusa 
White trims handsome brick and stone structures. Wains- 
coting, stair treads and columns are constructed with the 
aid of this non-staining White Portland Cement. Architects 
are calling for Medusa White for pre-cast concrete slabs. 
These are but a few of many applications. 
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Medusa White stucco residence, Mineola, a 
N. Y. Stucco, Hamlin Stucco Company, 
Garden City, New York. 


This original White Portland Cement can be used white or 
tinted and can be given a wide variety of surface treat- 
ments to harmonize with other building materials and to 
meet every design requirement. If you seek greater charm 
and individuality in your work, send in the coupon below 
and let us send you information on Medusa White Port- 
land Cement, Plain and Waterproofed, that will help you 
attain those ends. 






Medusa White in Htalmo columns and 

wainscoting, Buffalo Airport Adminisira- 

tion Building. Italian Mosaic & Marble 
Company, Buffalo, New York. 


Medusa Portland Cement Co.* 1004 Midland Bldg., Dept. S, * Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books: 

[] The Beauty of Terrazzo [] Medusa White Portland Cement Stucco 

[] Medusa White Portland Cement 







firtwe Products also made in Canada i 
by J edusa Products Company CY I ) Qe ekeucenated 
ada, Limited, Paris, Ontario 
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A SECTION 


We are indebted to A. D. TAYLOR, 
President of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, for bringing to 
our attention the notable activities of 
the “Cleveland Professional Commit- 
tee on Construction Preparedness,” 
sponsored by the Cleveland Chapter 
of the AS.L.A., A.I.A. and the 
AS.C.E. Through monthly circulars 
the Committee is informing members 
of the various professional societies of 
developments in the National De- 
fense Program. The following ex- 
cerpts from the latest circular of the 
Committee, containing information 
to August 1 from the Federal agen- 
cles concerned, indicate the value of 
the Preparedness Committee’s work. 


Tue Defense Program is now be- 
coming crystallized, to the extent 
that the Advisory Board (working 
with the Construction Division of the 
Quartermaster General’s office), and 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, have 
awarded negotiated contracts on a 
“cost-plus-fee-basis” to contractors, 
engineers, and architects having or- 
ganizations and professional experi- 
ence qualifying them to proceed with- 
out delay on a number of large 
projects, These men, who have had 
applications filed with the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in the Navy De- 
partment and with the Construction 
Division of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office, have been approved by 
the Advisory Committees in these re- 
spective agencies. Others who desire 
similar contracts as general contrac- 
tors, engineers, architects, and land- 
scape architects, are making their 
qualifications available in specific com- 
Quartermaster 
General’s office in the Army, and to 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks in 


munications to the 


DEVOTED 


fine Peake sSeaing FLOOR 


the Navy. (See Item 15 in Circular 
No. 1, of July 20, 1940.)* 

In the immediate future, if this 
program of defense preparation in- 
creases, it is hoped that information 
will be available as to the specific 
employment and_ the 
method of procedure to adopt, for 


sources of 


those who wish to procure positions 
upon a salary basis in some of the 
government agencies, to provide tech- 
nical planning and supervisory service. 
The effort in the government agen- 
cies (especially the War and the 
Navy Departments) at the present 
time is for the employment of offices 
to undertake construction and plan- 
ning programs on a large scale. The 
opportunities for salaried employment, 
therefore, are through those offices 
who procure contracts on a fee basis, 
to provide technical services on a 
large scale. 

2. Work on_ barracks; 
ments; army and navy bases; new 
industrial plants; air fields for the 
army and navy; civilian airports; 
highways; and housing for low rent 
occupancy, for skilled labor and per- 
sonnel of the army and navy posts Is 
rapidly getting under way. 


canton- 


*Circular No. 1, Item 15: Following in- 
structions have been issued by the office of the 
Quartermaster General, War Department, as to 
information required from architects and con- 
sulting engineers desiring consideration in de- 
sign of Army construction projects :— 

“Submit a letter to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C., requesting considera- 
tion in case design contracts for various 
projects are awarded to civilian architects or 
consulting engineers on a fee basis; letter to 
contain the following information: 

“1, Full experience record indicating clients 
hy name, location of project, type of project, 
and money value. 

“2. Organization available with particular 
views to rapid completion of plans and speci- 
fications. 


“3. List of projects 
’ 


designed for Federal 


agencies. 
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TO BRUTAL FRANKNESS 


3. Information 
specific projects for which funds are 
allocated by the National Defense 
Council, by other agencies operating 
under the direction of the Defense 
Council, is available in the releases 
which from day to day or at intervals 
are sent out from the National De- 
fense Council, the Quartermaster 
General’s office, the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and the United States 
Housing Authority .. . Releases con- 
taining this information seem to be 
procurable as follows: 


concerning — the 


National Defense Council by 
writing direct to the National De- 
fense Council, attention of the of- 
fice of Mr. Horton, Federal Re- 
serve Building, Washington, D. C. 

Army projects—no list available 
to date for general releases. Specific 
releases sent as requested, through 
Construction Division (Major 
Grogan, Room 2012) Quarter- 
master General’s Office, Munitions 
Building. 

Navy projects—no general list 
available to date. Releases sent up- 
on specific request to the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks (Room 2075, 
Commander Berry) Navy Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

United States Housing Author- 
ity—on name may _ be 
placed on list to receive releases as 
and when issued covering housing 
projects for which funds are allo- 


request, 


cated. 

Civilian air fields — specific in- 
formation probably available 
through state offices of Works 
Progress Administration through 
whose funds the major part of this 
improvement will be accomplished. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The photograph above shows a cylinder of Brixment cylinders were alternately frozen and thawed 15 times. 
mortar (left) and a cylinder of mortar made with port- Note in photo 2 that the Brixment mortar remains in- 


land cement and lime (right). Both specimens were made at the tact, whereas the other mortar has crumbled badly. This simple 
same time, and subjected to exactly the same treatment. After test can be made in any ice-manufacturing plant, or in the 
curing for 30 days, 14’’ of water was put into the trav and the freezing unit of a domestic mechanical refrigerator. 


BRIXMENT Mortar is &§ 
More DURABLE! 


FOR permanent strength and beauty, mortar must parapet walls and chimneys, where exposure is 
be durable—must be ale to withstand the alter- particularly severe, Brixment mortar will never 
nate freezing and thawing to which it is subjected require re-pointing. 


many times each winter. 


Brixment mortar is more durable. This greater 
durability is due partly to the strength and ‘sound- 
ness of Brixment mortar, and partly to the fact 
that Brixment is waterproofed during manufac- 
ture. This waterproofing helps prevent excessive 
moisture from entering the hardened mortar- 

hence helps prevent scaling and spalling when the 
brixment mortar is frozen. 





Walls built with Brixment mortar therefore retain 
(heir original strength and appearance. Even in 
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6. It continues to be the attitude of 
the officials in the War and Navy 
Departments that projects will be 
awarded to the outstanding engineer- 
ing construction firms who in turn 
will employ the necesasry professional 
technical abilities, and they will be re- 
imbursed for the moneys expended 
for these technical services, as a part 
of the cost of the work on which the 
contractor’s fee will be based .. . In 
most cases, direct contracts between 
the government and the professional 
technical men will be executed, in 
procedure the government 
agency will select: (a) Architects 
and/or Engineers; (b) General 
Contractor; (c) Heating Contrac- 
tcr; (d) Plumbing Contractor; (e) 
Electrical Contractor; etc. This 
group of individuals will be asked to 
form a corporation for rendering 
service on specific projects on a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee basis . . . It seems that 
the Navy Department will make sep- 
arate contracts with engineers, archi- 
tects and other professional technical 
men when they find it necessary to 
employ civilian technical assistance. . . 


which 


7. Engineers, architects and land- 
scape architects will be employed di- 
rect on the government payrolls on a 
salary basis, in connection with the 
projects now under consideration ... 

8. Defense Housing Program. Mr. 
C. F. Palmer, with offices in the new 
Lafayette Building (corner of Ver- 
mont and H Streets) has been ap- 
pointed Coordinator for Defense 
Housing, working under the direction 
of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, of which Mr. Knudsen 
is Chairman . There will un- 
doubtedly be a large amount of de- 
fense housing, a great part of which 
it is proposed to construct under the 
United States Housing Authority 
through the local housing authorities. 
While the United States Housing Au- 
thority is concerned with low rent 
housing, it is entirely probable that 
through Executive order or other- 
wise, housing to care for the needs of 
skilled labor and other labor requiring 
housing not in the low rent class, will 
also be done by special arrange- 
ment... It is reported that a com- 
mittee on defense housing has been 
created in the United States Housing 
Authority... 


Applications from those who re- 
quire additional housing because of 
expansion or new developments in 
the defense program will be made 
through the local housing authorities 








or direct through the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission in Wash- 
ington. 

It is quite possible that in the more 
permanent locations, some of this 
housing for the higher income groups 
will be financed by private capital in 
co-operation with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

9. Under the direction of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee located 
in the State Department Building in 
Washington, a comprehensive “Ros- 
ter of Professional and ‘Technical 
Ability” is now being compiled. 

10. A very extensive program of 
work is in progress in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, which under the 
Emergency Relief Act of 1941, has 
been granted $25,000,000 to supple- 
ment the sponsor’s contribution on 
W.P.A. projects which may be ap- 
proved ... It is estimated that $450,- 
000,000 or more could be expended 
to excellent advantage in order to 
create the desired and proper national 
system of airports. 

11. Through the office of “Gov- 
ernment Reports” (1405 G. Street, 
N.W., Room 500, Washington, 
D. C.) a revised edition under date 
of July 1940 is being published of 
the United States Government Man- 
ual which provides up-to-date infor- 
mation on the functions and _per- 
sonnel of all government agencies, 
including the new defense agencies. 
It can be purchased through the 
United States Government Printing 
Office (price $1.25) and is a valu- 
able reference book for those profes- 
sional men who wish to be fully in- 
formed on government procedures 
and organization under these condi- 
tions. 

Through the office of “Govern- 
ment Reports” one may also procure 
a sheet entitled “The Principal Fed- 
eral Agencies which are concerned 
with Housing.” This sheet contains 
information assembled by the Central 
Housing Committee, and there is no 
indication on the sheet that any 
charge is made for this sheet. 





Was the Parthenon a WPA job? 
LOUIS F. WAILLANT of Brooklyn, 
New York, appealed to us to refute 
a newspaper statement to that effect, 
but EDWARD MOULTHROP of _ the 
Princeton Graduate College did some 
research at our request and reports: 


Tue statement of course is true, bu: 
made startling by singling out the 





Parthenon as the relief measure; 
actually this building was but a part 
of a larger program. 

The background for the actual 
program was the growing democratic 
nature of the Government at Athens, 
and then, Pericles’ ideal of the rule 
of the people and the reduction of the 
influence of great families. “wo of 
the four what would now be called 
planks on his platform were: payment 
of citizens for service to the State, 
particularly payment of jurors in law 
courts; and the outlay of public funds 
on the adornment and improvement 
of the city. The first of these was 
quite an innovation, for the idea of 
soldiers, sailors, and judges paid by 
the State was then unthinkable. Un- 
der Pericles, almost one-quarter of 
the population were “officials” en- 
gaged in public service, which shows 
to what extent it was a Social State. 

As for the actual unemployment 
relief program, there is only a little 
definite information that I can find: 
in Pericles’ defense of his use of 
moneys from the Delian League, he 
says, “.... It is but right that the 
city, once it is properly equipped to 
prosecute a war, should use the super- 
fluity to construct such works as will 
bring to her eternal glory. Those 
works while in the process of con- 
struction will put that superfluity of 
money into circulation by using it for 
general employment... . ” 

Then Plutarch speaks of Pericles 
inventing enterprises such as festivals, 
processions, seamanship training 
cruises to “rid the city of a crowd of 
lazy busy-bodies”; and his anxiety 
that the “undisciplined mob” of 
laborers get their share of funds not 
by going on dole, but by being given 
work. Therefore he boldly suggested 
great projects that wou'd give all- 
around employment for long periods 
and to a'l the various trades. (The 
Acropolis development was one.) 

This expenditure program, how- 
ever, was the cause of many vicious 
attacks on his policy, most of which 
were based on its non-conformity 
with the purposes of the Delian 
League treasury, from which source 
the money was mainly derived. Also, 
Pericles was accused of using this pre- 
gram as a means of winning popular 
favor; as it “strengthened his hole 
on the proletariat.” (Pericles’ office 
was one attained by popular electien 
of a sort, an election which he wor 
for fifteen consecutive terms. ) 

y 


(Continued on page 32) 
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tp. OFFERS ONLY 
Shows Pella’s welded steel frame with 
wood lining. Pella CASEMENTS fit 


snugly into frame, brick, brick veneer | CQMPLETE WINDOWS WITH 


or concrete wall construction. 


WOOD-LINED STEEL FRAMES 





JAMB CROSS SECTION 




























WOOD for beauty — STEEL for strength. DUAL GLAZING consists of a _ removable, 
That’s how Pella CASEMENTS are made! single panel of Libbey-Owens DSA glass, set 
Frames are of 16-gauge rustproof, galvan- in a rubber-lined steel rust-proofed frame. 
nealed (zinc impregnated) steel with all joints Practically invisible. Pella meets all modern 
welded — and, full jamb width (5:%”). Lining heating and air conditioning requirements. 





is clear white pine (other woods if desired). 


: . ‘ . eae on 
Sash is genuine white pine, toxic treated. SAVE ON WALL COST due to Pella’s over-all 


dimensions being 20% over-size. 


Pella Alone Offers all these Other Features 


ROLSCREENS built in to preserve the beauty 
of clear, sparkling glass. Always in place — 


“Collection of Pella Window Ideas” SENT FREE 


This new, colorful, 20-page 
book shows how to adapt 


no putting up — no taking down. 10 YEAR Pella Casement Windows to 
GUARANTEE. various architectural styles. 

Numerous pencil sketches. 
PAINT CAN’T CLOG the special tempered File size. Get your FREE 
Alumiseal Weatherstripping on Pella CASE- copy by writing to the 





MENTS. Adjustable, compression type. Ex- Rolscreen Company, Dept. 
clusive Pella design. P19, Pella, lowa 
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Ek prror’s Nove Since the March 
issue, we have devoted at least two 
pages of each “Threshing Floor” to 
letters contributed by undergraduates 
in the various. Schools and Depart- 
ments of Architecture. This informal 
symposium of opinions freely ex- 
pressed seems to the Editors such a 
stimulating forecast of the profes- 
sional thought of Tomorrow that we 
propose to continue the inclusion of 
letters 
equipping themselves to become mem- 


trom 


those who are now 


bers of the profession. 

Just as we have sought to give full 
consideration to professional contri- 
butions from even the smallest minor- 
ites among those in practice, we have 
helieve that the 
opinions of these who will succeed to 
professional responsibilities should be 
heard and carefully weighed. It 1s 
these who will be the practicing archi- 
tects of America within a very few 
years. What will be their approach to 
practice? What trends can we ex- 
pects We depend on the fledgling 


leaders to tell us m these columns 


reason to critical 


IN INVITATION 
September suggests to Many of us the 
beginning of a new academic year. 
Of immediate concern, it is the hope 
of those who have made this column 
possible, that this particular issue of 
PENCIL Points will serve to remind 
the Student Readers that it welcomes 
their thoughts and expressions about 
\rchitecture. The mere fact that he 
is still pursuing his training, gives the 
Student a license to dream, dare, and 
contest—although later he may _hesi- 
tate to “speak up” because of _ his 
practise or his professional attitudes. 
Therefore, why not rummage now 
in your thoughts and feelings about 
\rchitecture, and stimulate your own 
and others’ interest in reaching intel- 
ligent conclusions. Accept the chal- 
lenge this column makes to you to 
speak your mind and show a spirit of 
adventure and inquisitiveness in your 
profession, without fear of starting 
an argument or drawing criticism of 


your contemporaries or elders. ae 


YOU TA Watie 





DECLARATION 

OF INTENTIONS 

It is my firm conviction that in orde) 
to make definite forward progress in 
any endeavor one must know where 
he is going, he must have an ultimate 
goal toward which he is. striving. 
Otherwise he is likely to drift aim- 
lessly, realize the utter hopelessness 
of his effort and become thoroughly 
discouraged. As I am an aspirant to 
the architectural profession, I have for 
some time been searching for that 
standard of perfection in architecture 
toward which I might direct my ef- 
forts. In my limited experience, the 
ideas I have heard expressed have all 
been in general terms, put forward 
in an evasive manner, with apparently 
the idea in mind of reserving the 
privilege of admiring any building 
which one might choose, even if it be 
designed and built in absolute contra- 
diction to stated principles. 

Despite the too-frequent atrocities 
of the so-called “‘modernists” I find 
myself in sympathy with their pio- 
neering efforts. “Too long have they 
been accused of lowering the artistic 
standards of the profession. Yet I 
have not seen or heard a satisfactory 
answer to the challenge, and there 
obviously must be one. 

It is this confused state of mind 
which has prompted me to probe into 
the matter for myself, to dispel my 
own misgivings. I have emerged 
from my sincere though perhaps un- 
scientific investigation with a feeling 
of reassurance, and I believe that my 
thoughts will be of interest to those 
who have also engaged in mental 
combat with this problem. 

Before setting down my conclu- 
sions, [I shall explain my procedure 
and my line of reasoning on several 
of the more pertinent questions with 
which I was confronted. First, I sur- 
veyed the history of architectural 
thought, collected the many theories 
that appeared, and grouped them for 
the purpose of observation and discus- 
sion. Each of these either has been 
or is a firm conviction of some great 
architectural thinker. However, some 
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were in direct contradiction to one 
another and others were at least in- 
consistent, so the next step was to 
consider each carefully and determine 
which promised to serve best as a de- 
pendable criterion. 

The question of beauty has re- 
ceived more than its share of atten- 
tion in the history of architecture. 
Bitter controversies have arisen con- 
cerning just what determines beauty 
The 


ornament, fair form, function, and 


in architecture. elements — of 
proportion have each been proclaimed 
as being the only true source of archi- 
tectural beauty. Even proponents of 
these were divided among themselves. 
Some advocates of good proportions, 
for example, believed in a numerical 
basis, some in one of many systems 
of geometric proportioning, while still 
others preferred to depend on mod- 
ules based on musical intervals, or 
observations from nature. In spite of 
the elaborate investigations and ap- 
parent proofs by many respected ar- 
chitectural thinkers I am convinced 
that an architect should not encumber 
his building with fixed rules. Neithe: 
should style be the determining factor 
in design. Function, construction, and 
freedom of expression are at once en- 
dangered by cither approach, 
Ornament has likewise been the 
subject for widespread dispute among 
architectural thinkers. Modern archi- 
tects are forsaking ornament and it Is 
used very sparingly or not at. ali. 
There is a growing belief that it 
should be a spontaneous expression of 
the people who create it and live with 
it; otherwise it is bound to harm the 
building it is meant to enhance. We 
have certainly not exhausted the pos- 
materials and 
when they are better understood the} 
will be used in such a manner as to 
impart a quality and texture to our 
buildings, relieving them of their bar- 


sibilities of our new 


ren coldness caused by the lack of 
ornament. 

This detailed process of elimination 
and combination of the original list 
of theories finally resulted in the fol- 
lowing standard of values, which | 

(Continued on page 34) 
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nat is Your Part 


in the Defense Program? 


If the plant is to run smoothly and without interruption, power and light 
distribution must be as perfect as it is humanly possible to make it. The 
electrical system is vital to continuous operation. Check it in detail—so 
that emergency may not find it with fatal weaknesses. 


Efficient and dependable busducts—switchboards— panelboards—safety 
switches—and other electrical equipment for power and light distribution 
should be installed. These should be of ample capacity and of thoroughly 


reliable make! 


Nearly fifty years of conscientious development and production place ¢) 
Products in a strong position to meet these important requirements. They 
combine moderate first cost with low up-keep—and they are made better 
than necessary. . . . In new and modernized plants, these @ Products will 
serve faithfully and well: 


Power and Light Distribution Panelboards (Standard and Column 
Types) . . . Klampswitchfuz Narrow Distribution Panelboards (for 
floor and wall mounting) . . . Feeder Busducts . . . Plugin Busducts 
.. . Shutlbrak Safety Switches . . . and many others. 


Will the Column Type Panelboard fill your 
requirements better than the Standard Type? 


The @@ Industrial Column Type Panelboard, with suitable cabinet, is designed 
to be mounted between the flanges of 8”, 9” or 10” H Columns. It may also 
be used to advantage in any other location where the available space will 
not accommodate a standard width Panelboard. 


These Panelboards are furnished for either single-phase, 3-wire, 115/230 
volt solid neutral service, or for 3-phase, 4-wire, 120/208 volt solid neutral 
service—and are obtainable with 4 to 40 single-pole branch circuits. 


Let Our Sales-Engineers Help You 
Their long experience is at your service—without obligation, 
of course .. . And write for New Catalog No. 56 and Bulletin 
No. 60 .. . Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. 








have tried to make all-inclusive, yet 
specific enough to be of practical 
value. 

Function— 

(a) careful consideration and 
conscientious solution of 
specific needs and _ prob- 
lems; 

(b) climate and locality; 

(c) orientation; 

(d) social and economic con- 
cept. 

Construction— 

(a) should result simply from 
the function; 

(b) suitable and frank use of 
materials; 

(c) good construction details; 

(d) good craftsmanship. 

Beauty— 

(a) arises from fair form, dic- 
tated by function and con- 
struction ; 

(b) proportions determined by 
architect, studied in_ per- 
spective ; 

(c) carefully studied details, not 
copied ; 

(d) style has no place in archi- 
tecture; 

(e) ornament should be spon- 
taneous, otherwise avoided; 


(f) discriminate use of color; 
(g) unity, scale and simplicity. 


As I have previously expressed my 
approval of modernism, the thought 
may occur to the reader that I have 
deliberately set out to defend modern 
architecture. However, I approached 
the problem with an open mind and 
employed only common sense log‘c, 
to the best of my ability, for each 
decision. As a matter of fact, the 
present century seems to offer few 
new architectural theories, although 
it does represent a more fervent be- 
lief in the principles of truthful ex- 
pression of form, function and mate- 
rials. Most of the surviving theories 
made their appearance !ong before 
1900. In fact, the very basis of the 
entire standard of values—the three 
main divisions of architecture into 
function, construction and beauty— 
was expounded by Vitruvius as early 
as the time of Augustus. The newest 
thought that appears is that of the 
social and economic concept of archi- 
tecture. That is, that the architect is 
not only reflecting his society, but 1s 
also important in shaping it. 

The primary consideration is the 
complete inter-dependence of the 





three essential elements of function, 
construction and beauty. The early 
architects put too much emphasis on 
a conscious search for beauty, out ot 
proportion with their consideration of 
the other two elements. It is equall 
dangerous to over-stress either func- 
tion or construction. We must hu- 
manize our architecture if we are to 
make it livable. 

My conclusions are admittedly 
guided by personal opinion and _ as 
each of the items is in itself a subject 
for lengthy debate I am well aware 
of my own audacity in attempting to 
arrive at definite conclusions on each, 
especially as I am equipped with such 
a meager supply of knowledge and 
experience. I do not profess to have 
found what exemplifies the ultimate 
in architecture, but have simply ex- 
amined all of the existing theories of 
architecture known to me, preserved 
only what seemed to be unfailing 
principles and organized them to 
facilitate their use. The result is a 
standard of values which for myself 
is sufficiently ideal to serve as an ulti- 
mate goal, and I humbly submit these 
conclusions for comment and criti- 
cism. NORRIS M. GADDIS 


Columbia University 


Student Articles appearing thus far 1 THE THRESHING FLOOR have contained such 
generous portions of food for thought that one cannot but antictpate other equally stimulat- 
ing repasts as guests of PENCIL POINTS. 


Unexpressed thoughts are immaterial, except to the thinker. For him they are the 





formulative substance of ideas or opinions which may be worthy of expression. There is no 
better way of discovering the true worth of these than by giving them the test of discussion 
from such a springboard as here is afforded where, subjected to interested analysis, they may 
perhaps contribute something of value to education far beyond the author's most optimistic 
anticipations. On the other hand, they may not fare so well or may simply help to strengthen 
(or weaken) a commonly-accepted belief. 


While education in its elements may still be said to be, properly speaking, the acquisi- 
tion of “wisdom and virtues,” or “dispositions and qualifications” for various occupations of 
life gained from many sources and in many ways, open discussions of these elements as they 
apply to the life of today are vital parts of it. In an era scintillating with galaxies of varie- 
gated opinions—of experimentations, more or less drastic; of fads, fancies, and foibles, as 
well as several degrees of progressive conservatism, discussions of unanswered or even un- 
answerable questions of Architecture and Architectural Education from various angles are 
justified if they seek a clarification of objectives and steadiness of direction in attaining them. 


This Column is dedicated to freedom of expression and frankness of opinion. On no 
other basis does it merit editorial space. Freedom is a gift that should not be wasted and 
frank opinions, however provocative or infectious on the one hand or soothing or inspiring 
on the other, are, it must be realized, inconclusive to all but the opinionated. However 
such an opportunity as this of breaking-into-print is too precious to let pass for the student 
who has a real concern. Others, also, will profit from his acceptance of the challenge and 
some of us will appreciate this type of evidence that our efforts are not in vain. 


GEORGE SIMPSON KOYL. 
University of Pennsylvania 
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HOW CAN I! 


A GUEST 


Today, in the midst of one of the gravest 
of world crises, one need not be a master of 
military tactics to acknowledge the fact that 
experts and, more especially, organizations 
of experts are winning this war; and that 
lack of experts is losing it. 

What are we in the United States going to 
do about our experts, our specialists’ Al- 
ready much has been published about under- 
taking surveys of resources and of needs. 
This must be done. One must begin at the 
beginning; find out what is on hand; esti- 
mate what goal is to be reached; and from 
this knowledge determine those steps which 
must be taken now in order to develop, in- 
crease, and transform what there 7s into 
what there must be. 

My own field is a special one. I am part of 
that huge and vague thing called “Building 


] 


Industry.” As such I am asking myself: 
“How can I be useful, how can I do my 
share?” How can we, experts in that par- 
ticular field of building—architects, engi- 
neers, builders—serve? 

Many of my friends are asking: “What are 
we in the United States going to do about 


What 
Buildings are needed. Obviously all kinds of 


construction? about architecture?” 
buildings: plants, shops, factories, garages, 
hospitals, barracks, administration buildings, 
airports, workers’ houses, and shelters. 
What are we in the United States going to 
do about these? Where are our experts? Are 
we going to seek their advice? Are we going 
to ask them to pool their knowledge and to 
organize? Already much has been published 
about the billions which we are willing to 
spend. How will we spend them? What 
value will we receive for these large 
expenditures on construction — temporary 
value or lasting, real value? 

Again I must emphasize, expenditures for 


mass production of engines, of guns, of 
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planes, are not things about which these ex- 
perts — architects, engineers, builders — 
could advise us, but they could on construc- 
tion, on buildings. Should we not have asked 
them to organize by now in self-reliant 
units, in order to have them ready to carry 
out work when the emergency comes’ 





official 


and political circles, War and Navy circles, 


Let us be frank. In many places 


in the mind of a large part of the public— 
the functions and the services of architects 
are not understood. Many people still hold 
to a Nineteenth Century notion. They still 
think that one shouldn’t bother calling an 
architect in unless it’s a matter of looks, of 
decoration; unless it’s a building of marble 
and granite. And now they say that since we 
need useful structures, purely temporary, 
we really can’t afford to have architects. 

I say we can’t afford not to enlist all of our 
experts. We can’t afford not to insure that 
in each field, in each area, the right people 
be put to do the right job. 

As a matter of fact, some architects have not 
waited until 1940 to re-discover and re-state 
what their true functions, their real services 
are. During the last twenty years, these men 
have perfected a technique — a method 
which is ready now to serve their fellow 
men intelligently and economically. That 
method is modern architecture. 

Just as in 1939, it became quite clear and 
certain that the technique which had won the 
War of 1914-1918 would not be the tech- 
nique which would win the present war; so 
it 1s becoming increasingly clear that only 
sheer folly or stupidity would suggest that 
we continue thinking and building today in 
terms of the Nineteenth Century. 


WILLIAM LESCAZE 
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TYPICAL UNITS OF UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION DEVELOPMENT (1918-19) AT BATH, MAINE, 


AS RECENTLY PHOTOGRAPHED BY KENNETH REID. PARKER, THOMAS, & RICE, OF BOSTON, ARCHITECTS 

















AN APPRAISAL 


OF WAR HOUSING 


BY FREDERICK LEE ACKERMAN 


A quarter century has passed since we 
launched a far-flung industrial effort to 
make the world safe for Democracy. We are 
now about to engage in another effort of 
staggering proportions, with aims phrased 
in much the same terms. Although the Great 
War of a quarter century ago was waged in 
the interests of Democracy, it is now plain 
that the terms of its settlement were such 
as to deny the aims under which it was 
fought. The purpose of this note is to deal 
primarily with one of the by-products of the 
first great industrial effort—with Housing, 
which was thrust out of the debased posi- 
tion it occupied as one of the channels 
through which brazen exploitation of land, 
light, and air was carried on openly and 
without censure, except on the part of a few 
reformers. 

Before we actually entered World War I, 
not only munition plants and shipbuilding 
yards but a long list of industrial plants had 
been expanded and new ones built to fill the 
orders which came in a continuous stream 
from the European nations, later to become 
our allies. With few exceptions, this work 
of expansion had been made without fore- 
thought as to the imperative need of supply- 
ing some kind of shelter for those who were 
to provide the man power and skills. It was 
obvious that the launching of ships needed 
deep harbors, but from the record we know 
that it was then assumed that the workmen 
required to build and launch ships could get 
on somehow without additional provision 
for shelter. This is not to distort the point 
of view which gave rise to many months of 
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delay before the exigencies of the case 
forced the Federal Government to abandon 
its attempt to load the full responsibility of 
supplying shelter for workers upon the 
owners of munition plants and shipyards, or 
upon the local communities within which 
this rapid industrial expansion was taking 
place. It should be recalled that Govern- 
ment or Municipal Housing was, at that 
time, an alien idea of revolutionary charac- 
ter—to be resisted as in the case of an alien 
enemy. Not until well into 1918 was it pos- 
sible for members of Congress and Admin- 
istration officials to summon sufficient cour- 
age to assume, by the appropriation of 
funds, the responsibility of housing workers 
upon whom, in a very large number of cases, 
depended the production of munitions and 
ships. 

Looking back on that long period of delay 
it seems as if the debate sought to determine 
the relative consequences —- the danger of 
losing the war against the danger of intro- 
ducing Housing as a Governmental func- 
tion, even though the aim was adequate 
preparation for a war which was to end war 
and save Democracy. Looking back now on 
that highly-prejudiced debate, a majo: 
question is raised whether we then had any 
very clear idea of what we were really try- 
ing to say, and what we were really trying 
to do. 

Limited space does not permit going into the 
details of that first effort which was carried 
on under two Governmental agencies: The 
United States Housing Corporation, created 
to provide shelter for workers in new and 
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PLOT PLAN OF THE EFC DEVELOPMENT, “ATLANTIC 
HEIGHTS,” AT PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(1918). KILHAM & HOPKINS, BOSTON, ARCHITECTS 


expanded munition plants; and the Housing 
Division of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, whose function was to provide shelter 
for workers engaged in an enormously ex- 
panded program of ship building. To one 
who is familiar with the time schedules cov- 
ering the production of housing projects to- 
day, the contrast is startling. The bulk of the 
work done by one of these agencies, which 
was not organized until the early months of 
1918, was launched and completed within a 
twelve months’ period. The urgency was 
such that in this case there was no time to 
manufacture enough red tape to entangle 
those engaged in the work; and there being 
no source from which to draw facts and data, 
there was nothing to do but to make use of 
a very limited experience and such criteria 
as could be drawn up from the ever-flowing 
wells of common sense. 

The War Housing projects produced by 
these two agencies are in use today and one 
may now appraise them under the test of a 
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quarter-century of unprecedented social and 
economic change. It is not for those who 
were responsible for those projects to pass 
judgment upon their adequacy and how they 
have stood the test, but it may be said that 
the way in which they have stood up gener- 
ally, has exceeded the expectations of those 
who engaged in the hectic work of design 
and construction. 

Whatever may be said in favor of or against 
the character and quality of our first venture 
in Governmental Housing, the responsi- 
bility, with minor qualifications, rests di- 
rectly upon the technicians involved in the 
case—architects, engineers, and builders who 
had been called in, for the first time in our 
history, to guide and direct a piece of work 
of this kind. Technical men could be drawn 
into service by social forces which operated 
much the same as an official draft, for a 
dollar a year or for very low salaries or 
fixed fees—-such was the emotional environ- 
ment at a time when there was little else for 
them to do. Under such circumstances, it 
was, perhaps, logical that the work should 
fall into the hands of the more competent; 
and it should be recalled that there was not 
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TWENTY YEARS HAVE MUCH IMPROVED THE APPEARANCE OF “ATLANTIC HEIGHTS” AT PORTSMOUTH, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, WITHOUT ALTERING THE SCENE BEYOND RECOGNITION AS THESE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW. 


THE OLD PICTURE ABOVE INCLUDES THE SAME TYPE OF HOUSES SHOWN IN THE RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 
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LOOKING AT THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE MADE RE- 


CENTLY AT “ATLANTIC HEIGHTS” IT IS DIFFICULT 





TO REALIZE THAT THE BUILDINGS WERE AS BLEAK 





IN 1918 AS THE LITTLE PICTURE BELOW INDICATES 








sufficient time to run the organization charts 
through the wringers of patronage. 

The legislation creating the two agencies 
and appropriating funds required that the 
Federal Government get out of this danger- 
ous business of Housing upon the establish- 
ment of peace. This is a consideration of 
first magnitude in appraising what was then 
done in the light of what we are now doing. 
It was mandatory that those projects be so 
designed as to permit minute subdivision and 
sale of individual properties — hence the 
general absence of super-blocks and open 
spaces which might be used for play and 
recreation by the communities. And at that 
time, the ownership of an automobile was 
considered far beyond the economic reach of 
industrial workers. Like the silk shirt, it did 
not “belong” even though we were fighting 
to make the world safe for Democracy. 
Plans, which at sketch stage made provision 
even for future garages, were then viewed 
as a transgression of the will of Congress. 
Government Housing was, after all, a 
dangerous compromise with the status quo. 
It was an admission that the provision of 
shelter for humans was, under the circum- 
stances, of the same order of importance as 
the sheltering of machine tools used in pro- 
ducing munitions of war and ships. 
Recalling the long Congressional discussions 
which preceded the appropriations, it is plain 
that the intention was to provide shelter for 
individual workers, both men and women, 
in temporary hotels, and for families in 
single and two-family houses. But it was 
found in many instances that budgets could 
not be stretched to cover the need for shel- 
ter except through the introduction of 
multiple dwellings. 

Naturally, the question of durable versus 
non-durable or temporary structures never 
ceased to be a matter of discussion. The 
ready-cut or, as later called, pre-fabricated 
house was pushed by its many sponsors; but 
at that time these types were in embryo 
rather than in infancy or adolescence, as 
now. The outcome of such investigations as 
could be made in respect to temporary and 
durable structures within the short time 
available ran to the effect that durability, 
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THE LARGER UNITS (6 DWELLINGS) OF THE “ATLANTIC HEIGHTS” DEVELOPMENT WERE HANDLED BY 


KILHAM & HOPKINS IN THE MANNER SHOWN IN THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH—INTERESTING 


TO COMPARE 
WITH THE SAME SIZE BUILDING DESIGNED AT THE SAME TIME FOR “YORKSHIP VILLAGE,” CAMDEN, NEW 
JERSEY, BY ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD, NEW YORK ARCHITECT, ALSO FOR EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF EFC DEVELOPMENT, 
“YORKSHIP VILLAGE,” AT CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, 
(1918) DESIGNED BY ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD, OF 
NEW YORK. PHOTO BY DALLIN AERIAL SURVEYS 


when all costs were included, did not add 
too much in view of the certainty that a seri- 
ous shortage of houses would follow in the 
wake of war. And so, durable rather than 
temporary structures came to characterize 
the work of the two Federal agencies. These 
few items of history have been recalled, 
since World War I seems a remote page of 
history to those who are confronted with 
the present situation. 

When one mentions this first Federal ven- 
ture in housing in the presence of those who 
have been engaged upon New Deal pro- 
grams, it is not unusual to hear the first ef- 
fort referred to disparagingly. While a very 
few notable, moderate rental, housing proj- 
ects were launched as_limited-dividend- 
private-enterprises during the 1920”s, it re- 
mains true that the Federal venture of 
1918-19 had relatively minor influence up- 
on Housing during the decade which fol- 
lowed, when the provision of shelter was 
very largely the by-product of a most fan- 
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tastic speculative adventure in which we 
went in for high urban population densities 
for rich and poor alike. At no previous 
period had we gone so far in our prepara- 
tions for present-day urban discomfort as in 
that fantastic decade. More potential slums 
were financed, I suspect, in the 1920’s than 
in any decade before or since. 

During the last twenty-three years, the 
writer has visited many of the war-time 
housing projects and has noted how the 
areas adjacent which, in many cases, were 
developed during the 1920s, fall short in 
many respects (except in the provision of 
gadgets) when compared with the hastily 
conceived war projects of 1918-19. Many 
of these 23-year-old housing projects stand 
out; some carry marks of distinction quite 
apart from style; and even now they arrest 
attention by reason of their unity. 

The present program of Federal and Local 
Housing was launched under guidance of 
the aim to decrease unemployment. But it 
was necessary to float it upon a more popular 
idea—Slum Clearance. Notwithstanding the 
complete failure of the 1917-18 attempt to 
place the responsibility of financing and 
ownership other than upon the Federal Gov- 
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A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE APARTMENTS FACING ON YORKSHIP SQUARE SHOWS THE CHARM OF 


“YORKSHIP VILLAGE” AFTER THE PASSAGE OF TWENTY YEARS. PHOTOGRAPH BY SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 
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ernment, the depression program of 1933 
was set up with the same ends in view. 
Naturally, this latter effort also failed: no 
one cared to venture an equity investment at 
a time when stability of mortgages was so 
much in question that another branch of the 
government was insuring lenders upon 
mortgages against loss. The Housing Divi- 
sion of the PWA was soon forced to initiate 
and assume all responsibilities and risks. 

By the time the USHA was in working or- 
der a sufficient number of Local Authorities, 
created to function as equity investors, had 
been established to make it possible to 
launch a large program of Slum Clearance 
and Low Rental Housing under the terms 
of an Act of Congress. This Act provided a 
subsidy of sufficient magnitude to insure 
rentals within the reach of a very consider- 
able proportion of the families which the 
projects were designed to serve. This work 
has been so thoroughly publicised that refer- 
ence will here be made to only a few points 
of immediate bearing. 

However one may view the present Federal 
Housing Program as contributing toward 
overcoming two of the most conspicuous 
failures of our economic system, it stands as 
an acknowledgment of those failures, and it 
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constitutes an attempt to do something about 
the discrepancy between family income and 
the cost of the use of shelter for a consider- 
able fraction of our entire population. And 
it also is an attempt to replace areas of de- 
cayed and obsolete habitations, an essential 
step in the processes of growth which, in the 
case of urban centers, our economy seems 
designed to obstruct. 

But one already notes a drift away from the 
original aims under which this Depression 
program was launched. Population densities, 
height and coverage are slowly creeping up- 
ward: and the importance of simple amen- 
ities of living is gradually falling into the 
background, among the aims. Some of the 
more recently built projects present a bleak 
and forbidding appearance; and the increas- 
ing height and coverage make some of them 
not readily distinguishable from surround- 
ing obsolete structures when seen from a 
short distance. 

Such a drift is to be expected under the op- 
eration of our price system, for notwith- 
standing the whole Housing enterprise be- 
ing based upon the use of a large subsidy, it 
seems quite impossible to lift sis work from 
the jurisdiction of criteria which have 
guided promotion and investment in habita- 
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THE COMMUNITY CHURCH, STORES, APARTMENT 
HOUSES, AND SOME DETACHED DWELLINGS OF 
“YORKSHIP VILLAGE” ARE GROUPED AROUND 
YORKSHIP SQUARE AS SHOWN BY THE SKETCH 
PLAN AND GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED 
HERE AND ACROSS-PAGE. A FEW BUILDINGS HAVE 
BEEN ADDED SINCE THE PROJECT WAS DESIGNED 
AND CONSTRUCTED BY ARCHITECT ELECTUS D. 
LITCHFIELD — BUT CREDIT FOR THE CHARMING 
GENERAL ASPECT UNQUESTIONABLY GOES TO THIS 
WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECT AND TOWN PLANNER 
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THE GENERAL VIEWS OF YORKSHIP SQUARE, ABOVE 
AND ACROSS-PAGE, WERE MADE BY PHILIP B. 


WALLACE. THE DETAIL PHOTOGRAPH PRESENTED 


ACROSS-PAGE WAS MADE BY SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 
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tions which by reason of their dramatic in- 
adequacy were obsolete upon the day of 
completion and due, therefore, rapidly to 
degenerate into slums. 

The projects of the last decade of Depres- 
sion differ in one radical way from those of 
the first Federal venture in War Housing. 
The latter were designed to become “Own 
Your Own Home” communities at the close 
of the War: the Depression Projects were 
designed to be leased under strict regulation 
as to their occupancy as defined by the en- 
abling legislation. This mandatory require- 
ment as to rental opened up new vistas in 
design: the super-block yielded better dis- 
tribution of open spaces to serve the many 
functions of living. 

But it should be noted that these new proj- 
ects, except those designed for rural situa- 
tions, become a part of an ancient and obso- 
lete pattern of streets and transportation sys- 
tems which surround them. We assume that 
by expanding these projects we will trans- 
form our cities. But as matters stand, this 
remains an item of wishful thinking. It is 
perfectly clear that as yet our urban centers 
are rigidly chained to their old pattern by 
the bonds of capitalization attached to items 
of decay and obsolescence. But such matters 
lie outside the field of these notes, which 
have to do primarily with Housing. 
However vague the Program of National 
Defense at present, it is safe to say that a 
number of industrial plants will be ex- 
panded and new ones built. Where this oc- 
curs, additional housing facilities will cer- 
tainly be needed—both temporary and per- 
manent—as in World War I. Opinion will 
be divided and a strong plea will be made 
for structures of lowest possible cost. 

It is highly probable that this work will be 
initiated in much the same way as in World 
War I; and hence the geographical distribu- 
tion of the defense industries will take shape 
out of distribution of contracts through a 
combination of price competition and influ- 
ence. But this time there should be no long 
debate and consequent delay in providing 
the needed housing, as in the last war. Fed- 
eral, local, and State agencies are prepared 
to take on the job, though some new legis- 
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lation may be required. Not being at war, 
and still within a Depression, there will be 
no lack of competent technical men and 
workers to make the plans and turn them 
into effect. 

Any attempt at this time to prescribe in de- 
tail what should be done in the field of 
Housing and Community Design would be 
as presumptuous as starting a cruise without 
chart and compass. No one can possibly see 
down the vistas of the years ahead, for they 
are blocked from view by the black pall of 
utter confusion which now hangs over the 
world. But in view of the general aims of 
the Program of National Defense it seems 
out of place to now debate how far down 
the scale we should go in providing the low- 
est-priced housing which can be designed, 
and communities minus the amenities of liv- 
ing. We have an abundance of material and 
ample industrial capacity, the knowledge 
and the skills, to produce adequate housing 
without curtailing the program of produc- 
ing ships and munitions of war. There is no 
more reason for resorting to half-way meas- 
ures in this field than in the production of 
ships, tanks, planes, and munitions of war. 
Our knowledge, experience and _ ability 
should also be turned loose upon this prob- 
lem of Housing: it would give point to our 
expressed aims. 

We have no more than a nebulous idea con- 
cerning the thing against which we are to 
erect our defenses: hence our shifting Pro- 
gram of National Defense. Only one thing 
seems clear. We are living within the frame, 
not of wars between powerful nations but 
of an all-embracing World Revolution. The 
old order is fading into the dusk of a preda- 
tory era. For better or worse, new institu- 
tional forms are being forged in deep 
anguish. Not only must we make these 
preparations to combat physical and eco- 
nomic aggression, but we must also make 
such institutional changes as will insure our 
autonomy within a new frame of world re- 
lations which will obtain at the provisional 
conclusion of the conflicts now raging. 
EprroriaL Notre — Other housing projects 
of the type referred to in Mr. Ackerman’s 
article are shown on the following pages 
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AT BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, THE MOST IMPORTANT HOUSING CONSTRUCTION DURING WORLD WAR I 


WAS BACKED BY A PUBLIC-SPIRITED CORPORATION, THE BRIDGEPORT HOUSING COMPANY, WHICH HAS 


MAINTAINED THE PROJECTS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION AS SHOWN BY THESE RECENT PHOTOGRAPHS AT 
“MILL GREEN” (ABOVE) AND “GRASSMERE I” PROJECT, BLACK ROCK (BELOW), NEAR THE McKESSON & 
ROBBINS PLANT. THE HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT HOUSING COMPANY WERE DESIGNED 
sY R. CLIPSTON STURGIS & A. H. HEPBURN, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS, WITH ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF AS TOWN 
PLANNER, AS PROJECTS SPONSORED BY THE UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION (1918). MANY OF THE 


SUPERIOR QUALITIES WERE FOSTERED BY THE ULTIMATE OWNERS. PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE VAN ANDA 
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AND THE DEFENSE 


BY TALBOT  #. 


In a recent Architect and Building News of 
London, H. S. Goodhart-Rendell, a past 
president of the R.I.B.A., wrote: “Official 
neglect of architectural services has already 
produced in our buildings for war a Nemesis 
almost comical in its severity.” It is obvi- 
ously the great task of the architects of 
America, as a profession, to see that this does 
not occur in the vast amounts of construction 
necessitated by our own defense program. 
This is a much deeper question than any 
matter of jobs for architects. It is rather a 
matter of seeing that the technical know]l- 
edge, the creative talent, the particular 
genius for planning, which are architects’, 
should be made available to the body politic 
in a time of need. This is no time for false 
modesty. If the architects have contributions 
to make they must, if necessary, even force 
this contribution upon a thoughtless state. 
And the possible contributions of architec- 
ture are colossal. It is architects who must 
preserve, as it were, the visual integrity of 
the country in all buildings, temporary or 
permanent; it is architects who can best en- 
visage the human qualities in factories or 
housing developments made necessary by an 
increased industrial plant. The engineer may 
plan for efficiency or economy, but too often 
the engineer’s training, the whole bias of his 
profession, is concerned with machines 
rather than with men. 

Ultimately, of course, the problem is as 
essentially a human problem as it is a me- 
chanical problem, for the health and wel- 
fare, the pleasantness of working conditions, 
and the richness and social efficiency of 
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dwelling communities must form, whether 
we plan it so or not, an essential part of the 
efficiency of our population. It is not enough 
to force these people into barracks unkempt 
and unplanned, with the thought that they 
too are making their sacrifices for the com- 
mon cause; morale 1s as necessary in the civil 
population as in the military forces. The 
tinal defense against Nazism must lie, ulti- 
mately, in the attitude of our own people; 
and nothing could be more conducive to a 
breakdown in morale, to the loss of a real 
sense of the value of our own American 
ways, than to force large numbers of work- 
ing people into conditions alike of work and 
of living that are tawdry, ill-planned, ugly. 
Democracy must vindicate itself in the qual- 
ity of its technical services and its technical 
planning, and it must do this on the human 
level, so that every individual who is af- 
fected by the defense program may in the 
very course of his efforts for defense be cog- 
nizant at every moment of the fact that 
democracy stands for human welfare and 
the richness of human life. 

To accomplish this, architectural leadership 
is the best if not the only way, for in public 
as in private work it is the architect as a pro- 
fessional man who mediates between the 
final aims of social good and the immediate 
necessities of individual or group buildings. 
He it is whose training and experience have 
enabled him to put himself into the position 
of each individual who uses or sees the 
buildings he has designed, he it is whose 
imagination pierces behind the needs of any 
one structure into the effect it will have on 
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THE PLEASANT CHARACTER OF ANOTHER OF THE PROJECTS OWNED BY THE BRIDGEPORT HOUSING COM- 


PANY IS SHOWN IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE VAN ANDA OF GARDEN APARTMENTS AT “BLACK 


ROCK” ALSO DESIGNED BY R. CLIPSTON STURGIS AND A. H. HEPBURN, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS, WITH 
ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF AS TOWN PLANNER, AS A PROJECT OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION 


(1918). BUT THIS DID NOT ALWAYS APPEAR AS INVITING, AS THE OLD PHOTOGRAPH BELOW REVEALS 
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its community, he it is perhaps more than 
anyone else who is enabled to envisage not 
only the form of communities in being but 
also their aims and their effects. Although 
the buildings which he designs may be but 
temporary and the means at his hand insufh- 
cient and exiguous, nevertheless the true 
architect must always in them see opportu- 
nities to richer, to more perfect, to more 
efficient living; and, whether or not he suc- 
ceeds in achieving his ideals, whether or not 
individual conditions at any one time may 
be such as to permit their final embodiment 
into houses and factories, schools and play- 
grounds, community buildings and street 
arrangements, he will judge his work by this 
larger and greater ideal and bring into it, as 
far as he is able, those qualities which will 
enhance personal life. 

Now this, it seems to me, is one of the most 
pressing parts of the whole defense pro- 
gram. The official mind tends to see much 
of it in the shape of temporary buildings 
only and, since the buildings are temporary, 
tends to feel that any such matters as ade- 
quate technical architectural service are un- 
necessary—as though squalor and indecency, 
ugliness and confusion, were any less power- 
ful because, forsooth, they were not to last 
forever All the structures we build are 
temporary in the larger sense; we live by all 
sorts of temporary or even momentary ex- 
periences. Yet the whole quality of life 
which we enjoy comes from the summation 
of these temporary or even momentary 
events. And the same is true of architecture. 
The fact that a building or a group of 
buildings is temporary should be no excuse 
for planlessness or chaos. In one sense, it is 
even more necessary to furnish adequate 
planning and design for so-called temporary 
projects than for those more permanent, be- 
cause the very temporary nature of the proj- 
ect leads to a don’t-care kind of attitude in 
its inhabitants. Only the most carefully 
planned, most clean and efficiently designed, 
most systematic and pleasant arrangement 
can overcome this disintegrating atmos- 
phere. 

The field for the architect, then, is large. It 
comprises building design of all types, tem- 
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porary and permanent. Especially is the 
field great in such things as camps to take 
care of increased military forces, and com- 
munities built around new factories to take 
care of increased military manufactures. 
The draft camp of the last war varied from 
adequate to horrible. Hardly any could be 
called really good, in plan, in use of site, or 
arrangement of buildings. There is no neces- 
sity for such mistakes now. The plan of 
military camps is, to be sure, held down by 
many technical requirements; yet every site 
is a different one, and the adequate adjust- 
ment of the military and technical needs to 
the special site in hand is a planning problem 
full of rich opportunities. Even the individ- 
ual barracks or community buildings them- 
selves, in such a camp, furnish endlessly in- 
teresting architectural problems. To use 
materials which are easily obtainable in stock 
sizes or lengths in such a way as to necessi- 
tate the least possible field labor, to compose 
of these units forms which have mass, sim- 
plicity, straightforward effectiveness, is 
something which is directly within the archi- 
tect’s field. The differences between the de- 
signed and the undesigned, between the 
satisfactory and the ugly, are matters fre- 
quently which have nothing to do with econ- 
omy or available materials; they are matters 
of proportion and carefully thought out de- 
tail, and where there is opportunity for such 
architectural effect, where there is architec- 
tural talent clamoring to be used, it would 
be indeed tragic if through mere inertia or 
carelessness it was the ugly and confused 
which came to rule. 

And what is true of barracks or camps is, 
of course, even more true of industrial com- 
munities. Here the record of 1917-19 in 
America is much better, for here the govern- 
ment felt or was shown the need of tech- 
nical services, and the industrial housing 
groups which grew up by dozens all over the 
country were many of them excellent in lay- 
out and furnished residences which were 
homes as well as shelters. Strangely enough, 
this is the side of the government’s effort 
during the last war which seems almost alto- 
gether forgotten. From it there are to be 
obtained any number of lessons of value, in 
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unit type planning as well as in community 
arrangement. There are lessons, too, in mat- 
ters of larger policy—such, for instance, as 
the differences between temporary and per- 
manent developments. Many of the World 
War communities designed only with an eye 
to short-time use still stand; fallen into 
private hands, they tend inevitably to form 
the germs of new slums, their cheap mate- 
rials disintegrating, their maintenance over- 
looked. Others, designed obviously with the 
aim of more permanent occupancy, built at 
greater immediate cost, of better and more 
permanent materials, are also standing; but, 
instead of suburban slums, they form in al- 
most every case attractive and value-making 
adjuncts to a locality. Yorkship Village, de- 
signed by Electus Litchfield, is still among 
the most attractive American towns of its 
size, despite its standardized units — or 
should we say because of them? — and be- 
cause of its strong, direct plan conception. 
The great number of brick houses built in 
communities in and around Bridgeport, 
Conn., designed by R. Clipston Sturgis, have 
become lovelier and lovelier as the planting 
has grown around them, and the little open 
courts and quadrangles of which they are 
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TYPICAL UNIT OF THE 1918 HOUSING PROJECT AT 
BATH, MAINE, DESIGNED BY R. CLIPSTON STURGIS 
OF BOSTON FOR THE EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORA- 


TION, OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


chiefly formed and the curving streets which 
are part of their layout make them even to- 
day outstanding examples of suburban de- 
sign. Bridgeport had the good fortune to 
have the greater amount of its war housing 
fall into the hands not of private speculators 
but of a public-spirited corporation, the 
Bridgeport Housing Company, so that ef- 
fective maintenance has preserved and even 
improved its original architectural achieve- 
ments. 

Today I think we must go even further, by 
avoiding as far as possible cheap and tempo- 
rary construction to form future slums, as 
well as by seeing to it that the housing which 
1s built is adequately administered by local 
housing authorities and is continued indef- 
initely in public ownership. Only so can the 
vast expenditures of these years be vindi- 
cated in the future and become the means, 
not of enriching a future generation of land 
speculators, but of increasing the value and 
the decency of our towns and cities. 






















In this effort, of course, all problems of ap- 
plied stylisms must be rigidly eradicated 
from our architectural thought. The neces- 
sity for an efficient economy should see to 
that. The greatest fault to be found with 
much of the past war housing was its af- 
fected picturesqueness of line and texture on 
the one hand, or its sometimes affected 
colonialesque formality on the other. In al- 
most every case it is the simplest of houses 
which have worn the best, because the effect 
came from relationship of wall and window 
and roof. We must rigidly apply ourselves 
to contemporary thinking in this wartime 
building, or fall under the combined indict- 
ment of sentimentality and extravagance. 
We must see that every penny of architec- 
tural expenditure goes into real human 
values, which include of course xsthetic val- 
ues, and is not used up to display our in- 
dividual love of any one style or type, an- 
cient or modern. 

We are fortunate in having adequate ma- 
chinery to take care of most of these mat- 
ters. The United States Housing Authority 
and the local housing authorities between 
them have built up a large force of techni- 
cally trained, socially minded, enthusiastic 
workers; and more and more as the archi- 
tects of the country work on these housing 
projects of the present day they are building 
up an invaluable store of knowledge of the 
needs of communities and the ways to meet 
them. Not to use these facilities for large- 
scale residential planning and design would 
be foolish in the extreme. One lesson which 
the housing authorities have learned is espe- 
cially valuable today—the danger of over- 
much centralization. In a country with the 
climate differences of America, with its 
enormous variations in materials and tech- 
nique, to attempt blanket design in a central- 
ized bureau would be fatal. Standardization 
of standards perhaps is permissible and may 
guarantee a certain basic adequacy, but 
standardization of design not only produces 
buildings unfitted for their locality but en- 
tails manifest waste. We must perhaps count 
even more strongly on local materials than 
in the past, for, once our great industrial de- 
fense program is well under way, transit 
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facilities for freight will become crowded, 
if not clogged, and pressures on centralized 
plants for manufactured materials will be 
instantly great. Any means of building ade- 
quately with materials requiring the mini- 
mum of haulage will prove a great assist- 
ance to the whole field of production, just 
as any means of designing buildings which 
will be adequately fitted for the people of 
any one region—although perhaps not to 
others—will aid in the development of com- 
munity spirit and local efficiency. This will 
mean, of course, the employment of local 
architects as far as possible. Working under 
suitable supervision, it should do much to 
make the vast flood of architectural talent 
present in this country available and useful 
in this time of emergency. 

How, then, may this result be achieved? 
Governmental bodies by and large have 
little idea of what architecture is or what 
the architect’s service may be. As “practical 
men” they tend to lump architecture along 
with all the arts as something to keep the 
womenfolk interested and good enough 
even for a man’s amusement in his spare 
time; but of architecture as a creative force, 
which forms our communities and to a tre- 
mendous extent governs the lives and the 
ideals of those who live in them, few of 
these men have the slightest conception. To 
the importance of architecture, as of all the 
arts, in forming national enthusiasms, in 
creating national morale, they are pro- 
foundly blind. Yet it is this type of man 
who will in large measure control defense 
expenditure, and it is this type of mind with 
which the architect must deal. There is no 
longer time for slow and patient education 
of the so-called “practical man.” What the 
architects need first and foremost 1s self- 
confidence, a belief not only that the job of 
building design is really theirs, but also the 
firm and confident faith that they can ac- 
complish it. Armed with this, they can de- 
mand that their talents be used, and not, as 
too often heretofore, merely beg. With ade- 
quate leadership they should go far. 

Speed in this effort is the great necessity. 
If as professional men we architects are in- 
terested in making our contribution to the 
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country’s welfare as great as possible, we 
should not haggle over terms or methods by 
which this contribution can be made. Profes- 
sionalism has, of course, two sides: one the 
great ideal of public service, the other the 
dignity and welfare of the practitioner. To- 
day it must be the former of these which 
dominates our thinking. Whether in salaried 
positions, by fixed fee, or by ordinary pro- 
fessional methods, whether as government 
employees or as individual architects, we 
must make our skill count. We must enter 
into the great cooperative effort of seeing 
that national emergency becomes a means 
for national betterment and not for national 
disintegration. We must see that the neces- 
sary planning is planning of long-range 
validity and not mere snap-judgment ex- 
temporizing. Any means to achieve this 1s 
the architect’s part today. 

Nevertheless there is one professional dan- 
ger to guard against. Whatever the details 
of the method of employment, it must be 
such as to guarantee to the country the best 
services the architect can give. He must 
never let himself be jockeyed into the posi- 
tion of becoming a mere draftsman for some 
“practical man’s” magnificent ill judgment. 
He must never allow himself to be the mere 
line drawer of rashly conceived and ill- 
planned projects. For the sake of the coun- 
try itself, the architect, in matters of build- 
ing design and arrangement, in matters of 
community planning and creation, must de- 
mand to be the leader. 

Such a position would be no innovation in 
American life. From the very beginning of 
the country, for over a half century, the ar- 
chitects were called on again and again. 
L?Enfant was commissioned to design 
Washington, Mangin was consulted with re- 
gard to the fortification of New York, and 
John McComb designed Castle Garden and 
the West Battery on the Hudson. Latrobe 
was the architect of much of the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard and of the arsenal and mili- 
tary station in Pittsburgh; he was consulted 
over and over again with regard to other 
naval building and general matters of mili- 
tary construction. Robert Mills, in more 
peaceful times, built naval hospitals and cus- 
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toms houses all over the country. Four 
decades later the country called on its archi- 
tects again for its wartime housing, and the 
contrast in excellence and adequacy of de- 
sign between the greater number of these 
housing communities and the greater num- 
ber of the draft camps shows something of 
what the architects gave then and could give 
now. 

That housing effort was recent enough so 
that its lessons are still easy to read, though 
all too frequently now forgotten. Most of 
the men who worked on that enterprise are 
still with us to give the benefit of their ex- 
perience. Henry Wright often said that one 
of the tragic things about the present-day 
American housing movement was the fact 
that it had so little studied the achievements 
of those years, and had had to learn all over 
again many of the lessons already taught. 
We should not repeat this fault. Would it 
not be an admirable time for one of the In- 
stitute committees, perhaps that on housing, 
to start at once on a study of those wartime 
communities today to find out which have 
lasted well and why, to seek the causes of 
obsolescence or of longtime life, to correlate 
design with true efficiency as these com- 
munities have exemplified it or the reverse? 
Another committee, perhaps that on struc- 
tural materials, might study the temporary 
wartime construction of the past two years 
in Europe — barrack types, camp layouts, 
methods of combining decency with economy 
and speed. The materials for this study exist 
largely in foreign architectural periodicals, 
especially the English magazines; and from 
the lessons there to be learned much infor- 
mation could be gained about such questions 
as the possible use of evacuation or military 
camps for subsequent recreational purposes 
or other peacetime services. It is the answers 
to all of these problems which are going to 
determine whether the United States ten 
years from now shall be a country spotted 
with new slums, scarred with useless wastes 
and the ruins of cheap shacks, or whether it 
will be enriched with new communities — 
modern, healthy, pleasant — new recrea- 
tional facilities, new means for popular hap- 
piness and welfare. 














RECENT LITERATURE 


ON LOW-COST HOUSING 


COMPILED BY ALAN MATHER 


A selected list of those books, magazine articles 
and pamphlets published since 1935 which contain 
information useful to the designer of housing for 
the industrial wage-earner is presented herewith. 

The magazines from which articles have been 
chosen are: Architectural Forum, Architectural 
Record, Pencil Points, American Architect, Archi- 
tecture, Public Housing, Monthly Labor Review, 
and Housing Study Bulletin. 

For literature of this nature published before 
1935 see: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PLANNING, 1928- 
1935, compiled by Katherine McNamara (Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, 
232 pages, $3.50). 

For a free list of the U. S. Government publi- 
cations on housing write to the Superintendent of 
Public Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, for PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 
TO SUBURBANITES AND HOME-BUILDERS (Price 
List No. 72). This includes the reports of the tests 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 

The Federal Works Agency: United States 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C., will send, 
upon request, a list entitled PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
U. 8. HOUSING AUTHORITY. This includes titles of 
all bulletins on policy and procedure covering site 
planning, dwelling unit planning, preparation of 
drawings and specifications, heating, etc. 

Literature on air raid defense measures, some 
of which has a relation to the design of housing 
in these times is included in A SELECTED LIST OF 
REFERENCES ON PLANNING AGAINST AIR RAIDS, 
Harvard University, 1938. This was compiled in 
the library of the Departments of Landscape Ar- 
chitecture and Regional Planning, by Katherine 
McNamara. English magazines are full of the 
subject. “Structural Precautions Against Air At- 
tack,” a series of articles by Oscar A. Bayne in 
The Builder for Jan. 13, Feb. 24, March 24, and 
May 26, 1939 (supplements) deal with it fully. 
The Journal of the Royal Institute of British 






Architects has annotated bibliographies on air raid 
defense measures in its issues of May 8 and May 
22, 1939. 

All the architectural literature listed here is in 
Avery Library, Columbia University. 

Two publications which appeared before 1935 
are listed here because of their exceptional useful- 
ness, Of the printed matter which deals with pub- 
lic health, social and town planning aspects, only 
that is included here which has a direct bearing 
on architectural design. If the reader is amazed 
by the scarcity of magazine articles dealing with 
proportion, scale, texture, line, mass, history, and 
criticism—in a word, with architecture—let him 
realize that I have concentrated almost exclusively 
on those masterpieces of mechanical prefabrication 
—our architectural magazines. A. M. 


GENERAL WORKS 


Books 


© HENRY WRIGHT. Rehousing Urban America. (Colum- 
bia University Press; New York, 1935. 173 pages, $7.50.) 
Relation between housing and city rehabilitation. Technique of 
planning group dwellings and apartment dwellings. Evolution 
of housing in Germany as observed by the author in his visit 
to that country in 1932. 


Magazine articles 


® NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS. 
“Preliminary Report of the Committee on Physical Standards 
and Construction.” Architectural Forum, Vol. 68, May 1938, 
page 22 of supplement. General statement of principles of site 
selection and development. Principles of planning low-rent 
dwellings. 


@ ALBERT MAYER. “A Technique for Planning Complete 
Communities.” Architectural Forum, Part 1 in Vol. 66, Jan. 
1937, pages 19-36. Part 2 in Vol. 66, Feb. 1937, pages 126 
to 146. Outline of procedure followed by the Suburban Re- 
settlement Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in planning Greenbrook, N. J., a projected satellite community. 
Part 1 contains a summary of research on living habits in the 
region; area calculations for various functions; highway and 
land acquisition maps; comparison of row houses and single 
houses. Part 2 contains information about road design and 
construction, orientation of buildings, electric light and power, 
basic plans for houses, heating, plumbing, etc. 
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CITY PLANNING ASPECTS 
Books 


e FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION. The Struc- 
ture and Growth of Residential Neighborhoods in American 
Cities. (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1939. 178 pages, $1.50.) Segregation of land uses and patterns 
of residential rent areas described by text, maps and tables. 


@ CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY. Housing for the Machine 
Age. (Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1939. 261 pages, 
$2.50.) Principles of planning single-family house and apart- 
ment house neighborhood units. 


¢ THOMAS ADAMS. The Design of Residential Areas. 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1934. 296 pages, 
$3.50.) The control of land subdivision; zoning; economic 
factors in housing; street types; comparison of costs of various 
block layouts. Plans for neighborhood units. Comparison of 
English and American model communities. 


® ROBERT WHITTEN and THOMAS ADAMS. Neighbor- 
hoods of Small Houses: Economic Density of Low-Cost Hous- 
ing in America and England. (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1931. 205 pages, $3.50.) Present subdivision 
practice in the United States. Effect of density on acreage 
values and lot values. Plans for blocks and neighborhood units. 
Diagrams and data on density and costs for English model 
communities. 


AUXILIARY BUILDINGS, AMENITIES 
Pamphlets 


® UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY. Planning 
for Recreation in Housing. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1939. 40 pages, 10 cents. Site plans con- 
trasted to show revisions to allow for recreation facilities. 
Data pages on volleyball courts, spray pools. 


Magazine articles 


© “Nurseries in Housing Projects.” Architectural Record, Vol. 
83, Mar. 1938, pages 94 to 100. Plan, photo, nursery school at 
Arthurdale, West Va. General principles of planning nurseries 
for housing projects. Bibliography. 


© “Check list of special requirements; Williamsburg Project.” 
Housing Study Bulletin, No. 9, Oct. 1935, pages 4 and 5S. 
Housing Study Guild, New York. Considerations affecting day 
nursery, and nursery school, store rooms, etc. 


© MARY GOLDWATER. “Functional Community Planning.” 
Housing Study Bulletin, No. 9, Oct. 1935, pages 6, 7, 8. Hous- 
ing Study Guild, New York. Limitations of fact-finding studies 
as aids to planning. Considerations in designing laundries, 
nursery schools, recreation facilities. 


SOCIAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS 
Pamphlets 


© AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. Basic 
Principles of Healthful Housing. American Public Health As- 
sociation, 1939. 32 pages, 25 cents. Outlines those details of 
planning and equipment which have relation to physiological 
and psychological needs. 


© CATHERINE F. LANSING. Studies of Community Plan- 
ning in Terms of the Span of Life. New York City Housing 
Authority, New York, N. Y., 1937, 43 pages. Information on 
age groups which is useful in establishing the proper propor- 
tion of varying sized apartments in housing projects. Some 
notes on apartment planning for aged persons. Bibliography. 


SITE PLANNING 
Books and pamphlets 


® UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY. Planning 
the Site. (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1939. 84 pages, 60 cents.) Spacing, servicing and orien- 
tation of buildings. Treatment of open areas for recreation 
purposes. Planting and plant materials. Schematic plans for 
various arrangements of row housing. Some “defective plans” 
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and suggested revisions. Check list for development of site 
plans. 


® FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION. Planning 
Profitable Neighborhoods. (U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1938. 36 pages, 20 cents.) Diagrams to 
illustrate principles of land subdivision and street layout 
favored by the FHA for neighborhoods of single-family houses. 
Examples of faulty planning and proposed revisions. 


® FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN and WILLIAM F. R. BAL- 
LARD. A Note on Site and Unit Planning. (New York City 
Housing Authority, New York, N. Y., 1937. 69 pages. Data 
compiled by WPA. Some plan types and their assembly. Com- 
ments by Ackerman on our Debt Economy. Data on orientation 
of buildings. 


Magazine articles 


© O. K. FULMER. “Superblock vs. Gridiron.” Architectural 
Forum, Vol. 73, July, 1940, pages 66 and 67. Data compiled 
by an architect presented in the style of a Henry Luce publi- 
cation. Comparative plans and breakdown of site improvement 
costs for two developments having an equal number of dwell- 
ing units and equal area. Savings are claimed for the super- 


block. 


© “Site Planning for Low-Rent Housing.” Architectural 
Record, Vol. 85, March, 1939, pages 83 to 120. Data and il- 
lustrations adapted from publications of U. $. Housing Author- 
ity. Model site plans and dwelling unit plans. Plans, renderings 
of Mexican housing project at Austin, Texas, and Queens- 
bridge Houses in New York. 


© “Housing and Subdivison.” Architectural Record, Vol. 81, 
May, 1937, in Building Types section, pages 1 to 42. Site 
plans, photos, general description of privately-financed Buck- 
ingham, Va.; Hillcrest in Meadville,, Pa., and of the Public 
Works Administration, Liberty Square, Miami, Fla.; Pickwick 
Landing Dam Community in Tennessee; Parklawn in Mil- 
waukee and others. Check list of factors determining location 
and type of subdivision. Selected list of books and articles. 


PLANNING OF DWELLINGS 


Books and pamphlets 


@ FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION. Architectural 
Planning and Procedure for Rental Housing. Federal Housing 
Administration, Washington, D. C., 1938. 27 pages. List of 
data to be submitted when applying for mortgage insurance 
under the provisions of Sections 207 and 210 of the National 
Housing Act. Unit plans. Standards for closets, rooms, etc. 
General discussion of site planning. Outline of criteria and 
minimum requirements in planning construction, finishes, and 
mechanical equipment. 


e FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF 
PUBLIC WORKS. Unit Plans. U. §. Government Printing 
Office, 1935. 69 unit plans. Glossary, site plans, construction 
details. Sample “ineffective plans” with remarks. 


Magazine articles 


© “Planning Standards for Low-Rent Housing.” Architectural 
Record, Vol. 77, March 1935, pages 148 to 189. Unit plans 
for multi-family housing developed by the U. S. Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works. Recommendations 
on orientation, equipment, closets, etc. Space requirements for 
equipment of children’s playground. 


@ ALFRED FELLHEIMER. “Planning American Standards 
for Low-Rent Housing.” American Architect, Vol. 146, Feb. 
1935, pages 12 to 28. The use of model dwelling unit plans 
developed by the Housing Division of PWA, discussed by a 
consultant of the division. 37 types illustrated. 


@® DON GRAF. “Rooms in Multiple Housing.” Data Sheets. 
Pencil Points, Vol. 19, Nov. 1938, pages 708 and 709. Mate- 
rial taken in part from the FHA booklet on planning for 
rental housing. 


© “Houses for Shipyard Workers.” Architectural Forum, Vol. 
64, June 1936, pages 518 and 519. News article with plans, 
photos and construction outline for houses built for negro 
laborers of Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company. 


© “Building for Intensive Use of dollars and planning for 
intensive use of space.” Architectural Forum, Vol. 64, April 
1936, pages 232 to 241. A summary of the methods used by 
speculative builders to attain construction cost reductions, and 
of lunch wagon, yacht and airplane designers to achieve econ- 
omies in space. 
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® WELLS BENNETT. “An Analysis of Housing Practice.” 
American Architect, Vol. 146, June 1935, pages 30 to 48. 
Comparative tables of areas in apartments in twenty American 
and ten European housing projects. Plans of dwelling units 
and photos of the projects. 


REVIEW OF PROJECTS 
Pamphlets 


® TEXAS PLANNING BOARD. Low-Income Housing for 
Southern Texas Conditions. Texas Planning Board, Austin, 
1938. 44 pages. Site plans, dwelling unit plans, construction 
details, estimate of construction costs for a 100-family low 
cost housing project designed for Mexican and Negro families. 
Financial setup based on rent-paying ability of tenants—i.e. 
$1 to $3 per room per week. 


Magazine articles 


© “USHA Housing: four representative examples.” Architec- 
tural Forum, Vol. 73, Jan. 1940, pages 13 to 22. Site plans, 
dwelling unit plans, photos, outline of construction, equipment 
and costs of Queensbridge, N. Y.; Brentwood Park, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Santa Rita, Austin, Texas, and Willert Park, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


© “Low-Rent Suburban Apartment Buildings.” Architectural 
Record, Vol. 86, Sept. 1939, pages 88 to 104 of Building Types 
section. Data developed from middle-income group housing 
experience of the Rental Housing Division of the FHA Model 
site and dwelling unit layouts. Site plans and dwelling unit 
plans, description of construction and equipment of FHA- 
insured Wynverwood Village, Los Angeles, Calif., and Inter- 
laken Garden Apartments, Westchester, N. Y. 


© “TVA Communities.” Architectural Forum, Vol. 71, Aug. 
1939, pages 99 to 108. Site diagrams, plans and photos of 
barracks, single and two-family temporary and_ permanent. 


© TALBOT HAMLIN. “Housing Is Architecture.” Pencil 
Points, Vol. 20, Feb. 1939, pages 81 to 97. Observations on 
design of public and privately financed projects in New York. 


© “Housing at Clairton, Pa.’ Architectural Forum, Vol. 69, 
Dec. 1938, pages 477 to 481. Site plan, typical house plans, con- 
struction outline of a 300-house development near the Carnegie- 
Illinois* steel mills. Photos of installation of steel sill, steel 
staircase, steel windows, steel insulation and steel closets. 


© “Apartments.” Architectural Record, Vol. 84, Sept. 1938, 
pages 93 to 132 of Building Types section. FHA recommen- 
dations for site plans and apartment unit plans. Comparative 
tables for apartment plans. Plans, photographs, schedule of 
equipment and materials for ten FHA-insured multiple dwell- 
ing projects. 

© “Public Housing.” Architectural Forum, Vol. 68, May 1938, 
pages 345 to 424. A review of 32 PWA housing projects and 
of the Farm Security Administration’s projects at Greenbelt, 
Md.; Greenhills, Ohio, and Greendale, Wis. Dwelling unit 
plans, construction outline, statement of costs for each. 


© TALBOT HAMLIN. “Harlem River Houses and Williams- 
burg Houses.” Pencil Points, Vol. 19, May 1938, pages 281 to 
292. Critical analysis of two public housing projects in New 
York City. 

© “Buckingham: Housing Laboratory.” Architectural Record, 
Vol. 83, Jan. 1938, pages 68 to 82. Site plan, apartment plans, 
description of construction of one of the last housing projects 
designed by Henry Wright. Tables on financing, project areas. 


© “Houses Designed by Technicians, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Resettlement Administration.” Architectural 
Forum, Vol. 66, June 1937, pages 473 to 500. Twelve single 
houses of simple design suitable for use in small industrial 
communities. Plans, photos, construction outline. Examples 
have been picked for the suitability of their design to the 
materials, customs and climate of their region. 


© “Comparative Architectural Details, in Greenbelt Housing.” 
American Architect and Architecture, Vol. 149, Oct. 1936, 
pages 20 to 36. Thirty-six dwelling unit plans, wall sections, 
outline of construction and equipment for four projects planned 
for the U. §. Department of Agriculture. 

® HENRY H. SAYLOR. “The Hillside Housing Develop- 
ment.” Architecture, Vol. 71, May 1935, pages 245 to 252. 
Analysis of steps in the development of site and dwelling unit 
plans for a 26-acre apartment house development in New York. 
® ALBERT MAYER. “A Critique, of the Hosiery Workers 


housing development in Philadelphia.” Architecture, Vol. 71, 








April 1935, pages 189 to 194. Discussion of planning, mate- 
rials and equipment of the 1085-room apartment project built 
under the Housing Division of the PWA. 


CONSTRUCTION, MATERIALS, 
FABRICATION 


Books and pamphlets 
® NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. Perform- 


ance Tests of Floor Coverings for Use in Low-Cost Housing. 
In two parts. U. $. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1940. Each part 10 cents—Part 1: 14 pages. Floor cov- 
erings tested included several kinds of linoleum, felt-base 
floor coverings having various wearing surfaces, pressed fiber- 
board and strip-wood floors; Part 2: 20 pages. Included in 
the tests were battleship linoleum, rubber in sheet and tile 
form, felt-base floor coverings having various wearing surfaces, 
three monolithic floors and a number of asphalt tiles. Bibli- 
ography. 


¢ NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. Air In- 
filtration Through Windows. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 21 pages, 10 cents. Summary of 
wind pressure tests applied to double-hung wood windows and 
light steel casements. Bibliography. 


® NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. Sound Insula- 
tion of Wall and Floor Constructions. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1939. 23 pages, 10 cents. Sum- 
marizes the data obtained in tests of about 170 panels. General 
discussion of the principles of sound insulation. List of selected 
references. 


® NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE. Land, Mate- 
rials and Labor Costs. Housing Monograph, Series 3. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1939. 101 
pages, 30 cents. Contains report and recommendations on the 
heating and water supply and distribution system of Greenbelt, 
Md. Diagrams. 


@¢ NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. Water Per- 
meability of Masonry Walls. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1938. 35 pages, 10 cents. Tabulated results 
of tests of walls of brick, structural clay tile and hollow con- 
crete unit masonry. 


® FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION. Recent De- 
velopments in Dwelling Construction. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1937. 17 pages, 5 cents. Sum- 
marizes the points which should be considered in making a 
comparison between traditional and “prefabrication’” methods 
of construction and outlines prospects for the latter. Concerns 
offering systematized metal, wood and concrete construction are 
listed and their systems described. 


@¢ ALBERT F. BEMIS. The Evolving House, Vol. 3: Ra- 
tional Design. The Technology Press. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 1936. 625 pages, $4.00. 
Outlines the principle of the cubical modular system of house 
design as a step toward prefabrication and mass assembly of 
housing. Contains abstracts and diagrams of American and 
foreign systematized construction units. 


Magazine articles 


© “Masonry Cavity Walls recommended for leakage resistance, 
economy.” Public Housing, Vol. 2, No. 1, July 2, 1940, page 3. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. His- 
tory, description, tests, construction requirements of a_ wall 
system universally used for housing purposes in England and 
Australia. 


e@ “Labor and Unit Costs in PWA_ Low-Rent Housing.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 49, No. 3, Sept. 1939, pages 578 
to 586. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
30 cents. Tables showing percentage distribution of expendi- 
tures by type of material and location of project; average cost 
per dwelling unit and per room; cubic content and cost per 
cubic foot. 


© “Cost Reductions in Red Hook Houses, New York.” Archi- 
tectural Forum, Vol. 69, Nov. 1938, pages 405 to 408. Outlines 
changes made in the interest of economy in the plans, details 
and specifications of a Housing Authority project. 


© HOUSING STUDY GUILD. Construction Systems Ana- 
lyzed. Architectural Forum, Vol. 60, June 1934, pages 423 to 
430. Graphic presentation of a portion of a study of floors, 
walls and partitions for low-income group housing, together 
with statement of square foot costs. 
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THE SITE OF EAST RIVER HOUSES IS OUTLINED AT 


THE LEFT OF THIS AIR PHOTO WHICH SHOWS ITS 


POSITION BETWEEN 102ND AND 105TH STREETS WHERE THEY MEET THE EAST RIVER DRIVE. WARD’S 


ISLAND APPEARS AT THE LOWER RIGHT. MANHATTAN 


TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE APPROACH AT UPPER RIGHT 


RAST RIVER HB@G eas 


A HIGH DENSITY HOUSING PROVJECI 


East River Houses, a United States Hous- 
ing Administration project, now being 
erected under the sponsorship of the New 
York City Housing Authority, was designed 
by a group of Associated Architects compris- 
ing Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, 
Alfred Easton Poor, and C. W. Schlusing, 
with Perry Coke Smith as Chief Architect. 
The designers not only profited by the ac- 
cumulated experience of earlier housing 
projects but made a number of noteworthy 
contributions to the art of low-cost urban 
housing, a few of which are recorded here- 
after. 
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First in importance, perhaps, in the list of 
innovations is the introduction of buildings 
taller than six stories into the low-cost hous- 
ing picture. In this project, buildings of ten 
and eleven stories have been placed on the 
north and west sides of the property with 
the result that it has been possible to reduce 
the land coverage materially without reduc- 
ing the accommodation provided. And this 
has been done at a substantial saving in cost 
if we may believe the rather careful com- 
parative study recorded in part on the fol- 
lowing page. The contrast between Scheme 
“B,” in which all the buildings were to be 
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SCHEME “A” (THE ONE ADOPTED) 
Number of Apartments 

Total Full Rooms 

Number of 6-Story Units 

Number of 10-Story Units 

Number of 11-Story Units 


Net Area of First Floor of Eleven-Story Building 
Devoted to Nursery, Clinic, Management, etc. 


-—+ — Boiler room in 


—-+-—-FIRST FLOOR 
Nursery Schoo/ 
Child Health Station 
fai rs Of¥ices 
Spore Ervices 


Figures in buildings 
denote no. of stories 
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he grroal | Schoo/ 
Child Health Station)..4 


Super't Offices 
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Figures in buildings 
denote no. of stories 


/O2nd STREET | 
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Boiler room in cellar 








SCHEME “B” (THE ONE REJECTED) 


Number of Apartments 
Total Full Rooms 
Number of 6-Story Units 










JOSth STREET 





Net Area of First Floor Space Allowed for Accom- 


modating Nursery, Clinic, Management, etc. 





COST COMPARISON ON BASIS OF 


Contractor “X” 
Scheme “A” $4,372,670 
Scheme “RB” $4,506,978 


Nore: 


ESTIMATES BY ARCHITECTS AND 


Contractor 


These estimates were made on the basis of identical unit plans, 


ae Contractor “Z” 


$4,194,116 $4,162,220 
$4,275,188 $4,215,260 


14,859 


THREE GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Architects 
$4,173,000 
$4,205,000 


the two site plans shown above, 


and the specifications used for Queensbridge Houses, another project completed under the same Authority 


on a site only a few miles distant. 


BREAKDOWN OF COMPARATIVE 


Scheme “A” 


General Conditions $ 160,758 $ 
Excavation 53,354 
Foundations 99,568 
Reinforced Concrete 637,473 
Masonry (including Slate) 562,482 
Cement Finish 91,074 
Metal Lath—Plaster 382,908 
Marble (Safes only) 593 
Tile 24,154 
Asphalt Tile 96,730 
Carpentry (including Weather- 

stripping) 166,572 
Roofing and Sheet Metal 35,874 
Waterproofing and Caulking 16,775 
Steel Lintels (included in Misc. 

Iron) pre 
Ornamental and Misc. Iron 75,319 
Metal and Kalamein Work 64,732 
Steel Windows 105,256 
Glass and Glazing 42,550 
Finish Hardware 10,000 





Scheme 


Scheme “B” 


168,461 
63,210 
125,272 
2,534 
£69379 
91,796 
383,373 
600 
23,765 
93,105 


173,713 
43,914. 
20,125 


81,150 
63,035 
111,856 
44,365 
12,000 


“A” was consistently less costly 


and was consequently 


adopted 














ESTIMATE FIGURES SUBMITTED BY CONTRACTOR “X” 
Scheme “A” Scheme “B” 
Bathroom Accessories $ 936 $ 960 
Painting 147,810 150,840 
Incinerator Iron 2,645 3,400 
Clothes Dryers Aare 2,400 
Plumbing 396,640 396,600 
Heating and Ventilation 296,594 304,004 
Electric Wiring 156,768 159,982 
Electric Fixtures 15,677 15,998 
Elevators 203,337 216,760 
$3,848,951 $3,972,597 
Commission 5% 192,448 198,639 
$4,041,399 $4,171,227 
Landscaping 84,560 76,000 
Power Plant 65,991 65,991 
Piles and Pile Caps 162,220 175,260 
Underground Drains, Piping and 
Electrical 18,500 18,500 
TOTAL $4,372,670 $4,506,978 
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of six stories, and Scheme “A,” in which 
some taller ones were included, is quite 
striking. It can hardly be doubted that the 
more open arrangement of the site will re- 
sult in a more livable and architecturally 
desirable group than the other. 

The placing of the buildings parallel to the 
diagonals of the site, instead of to the 
bounding streets, came about through the 
requirement that 46,000 square feet of park 
had to be turned over to the City, rather 
than through any considerations of orienta- 
tion. This park had to be located so as to 
include the approach to a proposed foot 
bridge which may some day be built over to 
Ward’s Island. The designers concluded 
that a triangular shape for this park would 
be most logical, the long side fronting the 
river drive and the others extending back at 
about 45 degrees. This idea was accepted at 
the outset by Park Commissioner Moses and 
subsequent studies for the placing of the 
buildings to best advantage developed nat- 
urally into the diagonal scheme. 

In arranging the buildings on the site, great 
attention was paid to the proportioning and 
disposition of spaces between the buildings. 
The property was well broken up into open 
areas of agreeable dimensions, so that ex- 
tremely long vistas through unbroken space, 
such as have been found unpleasant in some 
earlier projects, were avoided. 

The result is a well balanced composition in 
which the open areas are in good scale rela- 
tionship with the buildings. 

The next noteworthy innovation in_ this 
project appears in the treatment of the land- 
scape work. Since the population density un- 


PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE WERE TAKEN UNDER THE 
“SUN MACHINE” AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AS A 
CHECK ON THE SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW CONDI- 
TIONS FOR THE GROUP OF BUILDINGS AT DIFFER- 
ENT SEASONS AND TIMES OF DAY. THIS STUDY HAD 
NO EFFECT ON THE ORIENTATION WHICH HAD 
ALREADY BEEN ESTABLISHED AS SHOWN BY THE 
SMALL SCALE BLOCK MODEL BUT MERELY DEMON- 
STRATED THAT LIGHT CONDITIONS WOULD BE 
SATISFACTORY UNDER THE ADOPTED SCHEME. 





MANY SUCH PHOTOS WERE MADE COVERING ALL 


ESSENTIAL SIGNIFICANT 





SUNLIGHT 





DIRECTIONS 
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GENERAL SITE PLAN, EAST RIVER HOUSES SHOWING 


der the terms of the program was quite high 
(the project contains 403 people to the 
acre), the problem was definitely urban in 
character. In treating a project in the sub- 
urbs, where density is not so great, it might 
be proper to begin by assuming that most of 
the area should be grassed in. Circulation 
for automobile and pedestrian traffic might 
then be provided as needed in the form of 
driveways and paved walks. Trees and 
shrubbery could be arranged to enhance the 
effect. 

In this case, the designers proceeded along 
totally different lines. In close consultation 
with Alfred Geiffert, who was responsible 
tor the landscape design, they undertook to 
provide for a maximum of pedestrian circu- 
lation by assuming a maximum of paved 
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sANDSCAPING ARRANGEMENT BY ALFRED GEIFFERT 


space. Shrubbery was confined to relatively 
small areas contiguous to the buildings. 
Planting in these areas is to be hardy, thorny 
shrubs, mostly barberry, designed to keep 
people at a sufficient distance from the lower 
story windows to insure privacy and reason- 
able quiet for the tenants. The rest of the 
space was laid out for maximum use, the 
necessary greenery being supplied by a large 
number of trees planted so as to afford an 
agreeable pattern and provide shade for the 
people walking about or sitting on benches 
under them. Along and under the rows of 
trees, rectangular strips paved with Belgian 
block were employed to develop a feeling 
of orderliness and break monotony. The rest 
of the surface will be paved with asphalt. 
This treatment will make practically the en- 
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DRAWING BY CHESTER B. PRICE WHICH SHOWS GENERAL ASPECT OF THE PROJECT FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


tire property open for foot passage, so that 
every tenant may proceed on a rather direct 
course from the bounding streets to his own 
entrance door. 

Only two automobile driveways were found 
necessary, each terminating in a square turn- 
around near the center of the property. 
These will take care of deliveries, removal 
of garbage, etc. No entrance doorway 1s 
more than 200 feet from vehicle access. 
Elevators in the six-story buildings will stop 
only at the first, third, and fifth floors. The 
taller units will be equipped with two ele- 


vators, one stopping at first, third, and fifth, 
and the other at first, third, fifth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and (in two units) 


eleventh floors. Tenants on second, fourth, 
and sixth floors will walk down one flight 


SEBPTEMBER 12 46 


from the landing above in each case. No 
stair climbing will be necessary except for 
top floor tenants of six-story buildings who 
will walk up one flight. 

It is obvious that the placing of the taller 
units will not interfere with the sunlight so 
far as the project itself is concerned. In the 
case of adjacent areas to the north and west, 
more light will get through between the 
well-separated high buildings than would 
be admitted over the tops of the solid rows 
of six-story buildings necessary to provide 
equal accommodations. 

The two following pages of details show 
two minor innovations worth noting. The 
ornamental detail, thoughtfully designed to 
add interest and variety to the building ex- 

(Continued on page 566) 
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THE THREE UNIT PLANS SHOWN ON THESE TWO PAGES ARE TYPICAL OF ‘THE FIVE BASIC ARRANGEMENTS 
USED ON EAST RIVER HOUSES. A NOTEWORTHY CONTRIBUTION WAS MADE BY THE ARCHITECTS IN THE 
FORM OF A CAREFUL STUDY OF FURNITURE ARRANGEMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE LOCATION OF 
DOORS, WINDOWS, AND STEAM RADIATORS. ASSUMPTION WAS MADE OF THE PROBABLE FURNITURE NEEDS 


OF THE TENANTS, PARTICULARLY FOR BEDROOMS AND LIVING-DINING SPACES. A FULL-SIZED BED, A 


BABY CRIB, A CHEST OF DRAWERS, AND A DRESSING TABLE WERE ASSUMED FOR ONE BEDROOM IN EACH 


APARTMENT. LIVING ROOM FURNITURE INCLUDED ONE SOFA, TWO EASY CHAIRS, AND SEVERAL TABLES 
OF DIFFERENT SIZES AND TYPES. WITH THESE AS A BASIS THE RADIATOR AND WINDOW LOCATIONS WERE 
CHANGED IN SEVERAL PLACES TO REDUCE INTERFERENCE. THE UNITED/ STATES HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
THOUGHT SO WELL OF THIS TYPE OF FURNITURE STUDY THAT IT IS NOW A STANDARD REQUIREMENT 
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A DISTINCTIVE YET SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE FORM OF ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENT WAS DEVISED 
BY THE DESIGNERS OF EAST RIVER HOUSES IN AN EFFORT TO GET AWAY FROM THE COMMONPLACE USE 
OF BELT COURSES FOR THIS PURPOSE. THREE STANDARDIZED CAST STONE UNITS AND ONE TYPE OF 
SPECIAL MOULDED BRICK, COMBINED IN 11 DIFFERENT WAYS AT 22 POINTS CAREFULLY DISTRIBUTED 
ABOUT THE GROUP, WILL NOT ONLY SATISFY THE DESIRE FOR ORNAMENT BUT MAY SERVE AS CONVENIENT 
MARKS OF IDENTIFICATION BY WHICH TO DISTINGUISH ONE BUILDING FROM ANOTHER. THE BRICK IS 
THREE SHADES OF RED (NORTH RIVER COMMON) AND CAST STONE UNITS ARE COLORED TO THE INTER- 
MEDIATE SHADE. CHESTER PRICE’S SKETCH SHOWS ONE OF THE ORNAMENTAL COMBINATIONS IN PLACE 
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MOULDED BRICK ENTRANCE. JAMBS 


TO GET AWAY FROM THE TWELVE-INCH THICK BRICK PARAPET COMMONLY USED ON BUI 


TYPE (BUT WHICH OFTEN DEVELOPS CRACKING AND EFFLORESCENCE AT THE COURSE WHERE THE FLASH- 


ING IS CARRIED THROUGH), A MOST INGENIOUS GALVANIZED IRON RAILING WAS DESIGNED TO BE 


ECONOMICALLY FABRICATED AND EASILY ASSEMBLED. THE RECTANGULAR PANELS ARE 


METAL ROAD REINFORCEMENT, EACH ENFRAMED WITHIN A 2%” x 4%” RIM WELDED ALL AROUND AND 
CARRYING AT EACH END. TWO CURVED CLIPS WITH SLOTTED HOLES. THE SUPPORTS ARE OF THE SIM- 
PLEST POSSIBLE DESIGN. EASE OF ASSEMBLY IS OBVIOUS AND THE CURVED CLIPS TAKE CARE OF EX- 


PANSION AS WELL AS TOLERANCE FOR DIMENSIONS. COSTS WERE LESS THAN FOR THE BRICK TYPE 


EAST RIVER HOUSES, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 
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MouLDED BRICK WATER TABLE 
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SECTION AT AA’ 


ICALE. %"= 1-0" 


JUST OUTSIDE 
AT THE 


AMBULATORS. 


CONSPICUOUS, AND HIGHLY USEFUL STRUCTURE AS DETAILED ABOVE. WHILE IT HAS, OF COURSE, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF THE SITE, 
BRICK, WOOD, CONCRETE, AND IRON 
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PLAN ScALE Y= !I-0 
THE BABY CLINIC, WHICH IS LOCATED ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF THE 11 STORY BUILDING 


IT WAS FOUND DESIRABLE TO PROVIDE A SHELTER FOR PER- 


PIPE WERE COMBINED TO PRODUCE A SIMPLE, IN- 
NOTHING 


TO DO WITH THE DETAIL, ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE MISSPELLING OF THE WORD “LOUVER” ON THE 


DRAWING. 


SPELLED “LOUVER” WITH 


OF 


EAST 
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OUR DRAFTSMAN, 


THE SAME NAME. 


TAKE CARE, GENTLEMEN, 


RIVER HOUSES, 


THAT IT 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 





DOES NOT HAPPEN 


IN COMMON WITH MANY OTHER PEOPLE, CONFUSES THE WORD PROPERLY 
THE MORE FAMILIAR “LOUVRE” WHICH APPLIES ONLY TO THE FAMOUS MUSEUM 


AGAIN—AND WE WILL TOO 


PEN CIE POTTS 
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AT THREE STRATEGIC POINTS ON THE GROUNDS OF EAST RIVER HOUSES, CONVENIENT TO THE PLAY 
AREAS (AS MAY BE SEEN BY REFERENCE TO THE SITE PLAN ON PAGE 558), ARE LOCATED SHELTERS OF 
ANOTHER TYPE, DESIGNED TO BE USED IN CASE OF UNEXPECTED RAIN. THEY ARE FOR STANDEES ONLY; 
HENCE NO BENCHES ARE PROVIDED UNDER THEM. PLENTIFUL SHADE FOR PROTECTION AGAINST THE ‘ 


SUMMER SUN IS AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE UNDER THE TREES WHERE BENCHES OF COMFORTABLE 


DESIGN 


WILL BE PROVIDED IN ADEQUATE NUMBERS. THEIR LOCATION, INCIDENTALLY, WAS MADE THE SUBJECT 


OF A CAREFUL STUDY TO THE END THAT THEY SHOULD BE PLACED SO AS TO INSURE MAXIMUM UTILITY 


AND COMFORT TO USERS, AS WELL AS CONTRIBUTING TO THE GENERAL ORDERLINESS OF THE GROUNDS 
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teriors, is at the same time economical. The 
cost of this feature for the entire project 
will be less than $5,000. The parapet treat- 
ment is an ingenious effort to add distinc- 
tiveness without adding expense. By this 
means also certain construction difficulties 
that arise with brick parapets are avoided. 

A number of money-saving practices which 
have been developed on other USHA proj- 
ects are being employed on this one as well. 
All closets are doorless except for one in 
each apartment which is provided with a 
door that can be locked. Iron pipe curtain 
rods and clothes poles are built-in so that 
they cannot be removed, an improvement 
over the removable type used on other proj- 
ects. Saddles are being shop-welded into the 
door-bucks before they are delivered to the 











job, a practice that has been found to make 
for efficient and economical installation. Par- 
titions are two-inch solid plaster throughout, 
supported by 34” channels and metal lath. 
The structural design, which placed a row 
of columns down the center of each wing, 


, 


eliminated any need for ceiling beams, the 
floor slabs carrying the load between sup- 
ports. 

Taking everything into consideration, it may 
be reasonably said that the designers of East 
River Houses have done a thoughtful piece 
of work into which they have incorporated 
many of the ideas developed out of the pro- 
fession’s experience on other projects and 
have introduced a number of first-rate ideas 
of their own to carry forward the art of low 
cost urban housing. 
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LIBERTY PARK PROJECT AT DUNDALK, MD. 


GUSTAVE W. ISER, ARCHITECT 


The Architect who is engaged to build the 
successive units of a growing housing devel- 
opment has more than “another job” if he 
seizes that opportunity to make a continuing 
study of the needs of the tenants and of 
planning economics—as shown by the work 
of Gustave W. Iser, New York Architect, 
at Dundalk, Maryland. The start of work 
there on “Liberty Park Project,” the second 
unit of a privately-financed low-income 
dwelling community, is significant because 
Iser has cut unit costs and rentals under 
those of the first unit, without sacrifice of 
those amenities which have made the project 
a success. 

The architectural character of the new proj 

ect is depicted by Burt Sullivan in the draw- 
ing, above, representing one of the three 
courts of “Liberty Park.” This is being built 
adjacent to the first Dundalk unit, which 
was completed in 1937 and houses 272 
families. (See photographs overpage and 
plot plans on pages 570 and 571.) 
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Families living in the first Dundalk unit are 
satishied and show good community spirit, 
according to Iser, largely because of the 
privacy created for each family and the 
planning of the project as a unit, with land 
coverage of but 22 per cent. The owning 
corporation also purchases gas and electricity 
for tenants, giving them the benefit of 
wholesale rates and including the utility 
charges in the low rental. 

The unit now under construction will house 
136 families in duplex apartments at the 
following monthly rental scale: 314 rooms, 
$38.50; Junior 44% rooms, $45.50; 4% 
rooms, $50.75. This rental includes heat and 
hot water (from four plants), gas, and elec 
tricity. The rental scale is made possible by 
the full cooperation of the sponsors with 
Architect Iser and the builder, Parklap 
National Builders, Inc., of New York. The 
architect and builder are paid in stock of the 
owning corporation, and have coordinated 


their efforts as efficiently as possible. 
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THE FIRST UNIT OF THE DUNDALK PROJECT DESIGNED BY GUSTAVE W. ISER, NEW YORK ARCHITECT, 
IS SEEN ABOVE FROM THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL GROUNDS. A COMFORTABLE RESIDENTIAL SCALE HAS BEEN 
ACHIEVED BY AVOIDING LONG, UNBROKEN FACADES AND BY A PLEASING DISPOSITION OF THE BUILDINGS 
AND PLANTED AREAS. THE VIEW BELOW IS ACROSS THE EXISTING UNIT, LOOKING TOWARD THE SCHOOL 
GROUNDS AND THE SITE OF THE SECOND UNIT WHERE CONSTRUCTION HAS BEEN STARTED. THE STREET 
FRONTS OF THE BUILDINGS HAVE BEEN KEPT RATHER FORMAL, BUT PRIVATE PORCHES HAVE BEEN PRO- 


VIDED FOR ALL THE DUPLEX UNITS ON THE SHELTERED SIDE OVERLOOKING THE INDIVIDUAL GARDENS 
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A VISTA ON ONE OF THE STREETS OF THE FIRST DUNDALK UNIT EXPLAINS ‘THE PRIDE TAKEN IN 


EACH DWELLING HAS ITS OWN 


THE 


COMMUNITY BY THE RESIDENTS. ENTRANCE, AVOIDING THE TWO OR FOUR- 


\PARTMENT HALLWAY WHICH 


IS SO OFTEN AN OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE OF THE MULTIPLE 
THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW SHOWS THE SUBSTANTIAL 


DWELLING. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE UNIT NOW BEING 


BUILT. 
ISER MAINTAINS THAT ECONOMIES IN LOW-COST HOME 


BUILDING SHOULD BE ATTAINED THROUGH 
CAREFUL PLANNING RATHER THAN THROUGH STINTING ON MATERIALS OR BY FAILING 


TO PROVIDE FOR 
THE TENANTS COMFORTS EXPECTED AND USUALLY 


PROVIDED IN AN AMERICAN WORKINGMAN’S HOME 
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PLOT PLAN OF DUNDALK PROJECT—UNIT UNDER CONSTRUCTION, “LIBERTY PARK,” JUST ABOVE CENTER 


OF PAGE. NOTE THAT IT WILL BE DUPLICATED ULTIMATELY ON OTHER HALF OF THE BLOCK (AT TOP) 


570 PRENGIL POINTS 








Gross 


LEGEND 





LIBERTY 


( One-Half 





LE a 
98(’- 


Area of 


623’-0” x "=610,540 Sq. Ft. 


Net Area of Land 


Land Coverage—22 


Persons per acre (including field o 
Public 


I. 


THE 
DIAGONALLY ADJACENT 


SEP 


. Include 
all necessary utilities and 


558’-0” x 920’-0"=513,360 Sq. Ft. 

per cent. 

f school)-— - 
42 persons. 

Utilities included in cost 
follows: 


of projec t as 


Cornwall Road, 
Plot Plan 
Dunmanway 


mains for 
Liberty 


sewers and _ size. 


Paving, sewers, water 
Road, and 

present 
Road now paved but has no utilities. 


Shipway Parkway. 


indicates 


shown for 


also 


new paving garages including 


storm drainage. 
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Being Built) 


Electric 
Company at 


3. Gas and 
Utility 
cost of 


Project consists of 27 
lows: 
> Rm. 
“k by, ‘ 
Ri 
Total Zhe rath 11 


8 Central 


112 Garages 


All brick garden walls 


2 Complete playgrounds 


utilities 
no expense 
permits which is to be 


Heating U 





DUNDALK, MARYLAND 


will installed by 
to project except 
verified. 
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2 building units as fol- 


Duplex Apts. 


Rm. Duplex Apts. 
» Rm. Duplex Apts 


12 Rms. 


nits 


about 3’-6” 


(children) 


high 
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TO THE UNIT NOW BEING 





BUILT. 


BUILDINGS COVER 22% 











DUNDALK PROJECT IS SHOWN HERE, FACING THE SCHOOL BLOCK, 


OF LAND 
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LIBERTY PARKWAY 
THE GROUND PLAN OF THE “LIBERTY PARK” PROJECT AT DUNDALK, MARYLAND, DESIGNED BY GUSTAVE 
W. ISER, IS SHOWN BY THE DISPOSITION OF THE HALF-PLANS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND FLOORS, ABOVE 
AND ACROSS-PAGE. THE CORRESPONDING DWELLING UNIT PLANS SHOWN BELOW ILLUSTRATE SOME OF 
THE ECONOMIES WHICH HAVE RESULTED IN LOWER RENTALS. THE UNIFORM UNITS ARE 140" WIDE, SO 
rHAT STOCK LENGTH JOISTS CAN BE USED FOR FLOORS AND FLAT ROOFS WITHOUT CUTTING ON THE JOB; 
STAIRS ARE ALL TYPICAL AND FRAME PARALLEL WITH THE STRUCTURAL FRAMING TO ELIMINATE 
HEADERS, TRIMMERS, ETC.; KITCHENS BACK-TO-BACK AND BATHROOMS (THE SAME) DIRECTLY ABOVE 
THEM PERMIT ONE SOIL LINE FOR FOUR SETS OF PLUMBING, AND AS ALL THESE ARE IN LINE AT THE 
REAR OF EACH BUILDING, HOUSE DRAINS ON ONE SIDE ONLY; THE BUILDINGS ARE CLOSE TO THE FIN- 


ISHED GRADE AND HAVE NO CELLARS, EXCEPT FOR THE SEVERAL CENTRALLY-LOCATED HEATING PLANTS 
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EACH OF THE DWELLING UNITS OF “LIBERTY PARK” PROJECT HAS ITS PRIVATE ENTRANCE FROM THI 


STREET OR FROM A GARDEN COURT, ALSO A SERVICE ENTRANCE FROM THE SERVICE COURTS. PLAY- 


GROUNDS ARE LOCATED AWAY FROM TRAFFIC AND ARE EASILY ACCESSIBLE FROM ANY APARTMENT, 


ACROSS THE ENCLOSED SERVICE AREAS. EACH DWELLING UNIT HAS CROSS-VENTILATION, AT LEAST SEVEN 
CLOSETS, AMPLE WALL SPACE FOR FURNITURE IN EVERY ROOM, A DINING ALCOVE OFF THE KITCHEN, 
\ND A SOUNDPROOF PARTITION SEPARATING NEIGHBORS. RAILINGS WERE CONSIDERED UNNECESSARY 
AT THE ENTRANCES AS THEY ARE ALL CLOSE TO THE FINISHED GRADE. IT SHOULD BE NOTED THAT 
THE GARAGE COURTS ARE READILY ACCESSIBLE FOR ALL RESIDENTS BUT ARE CLOSE TO STREETS AND 
ARE SEPARATED IN PLAN FROM PLAYGROUNDS AND PEDESTRIAN WALKS. NOTE THAT IN UNIT B, BELOW, 


THERE IS AN APARTMENT WHICH HAS ONLY ONE BEDROOM AND THE BATH ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
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SECOND fl 002 PLAN SEC OD 1 00OR ‘DLAN SECOND AlOOR PLAN 
UNIT “AR” UNIT “B’ UNIT “A’ 
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“LIBERTY PARK” DETAILS — TYPICAL WALL SEC- 







TION OF PROJECT UNIT, TYPE WITH FLAT ROOF 
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“PEASANT ACRES,” THE RANCH OF MR. AND MRS. HENRY BLANKE 
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“PEASANT ACRES,” THE FORMER RANCHO 





BONITA AT TARZANA, CALIFORNIA, WAS 
RECENTLY REBUILT UNDER THE DIREC- 
TION OF PAUL LASZLO OF BEVERLY HILLS 
AS THE COUNTRY HOME OF MR. AND MRS. 
HENRY BLANKE. THE HOUSE, THE PATIO, 


AND SURROUNDING LAWNS ARE SUITED 





TO INFORMAL ENTERTAINING IN THE 
MANNER OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. MR. 
BLANKE IS A MOTION PICTURE PRODUCER. 
THE HOUSE IS FRAME CONSTRUCTION ON 


CONTINUOUS REINFORCED CONCRETE 





FOOTING. THE EXTERIOR WALLS ARE FIN- 
ISHED WITH THREE COATS OF STUCCO ON 
GALVANIZED WIRE MESH. THE ROOF IS 
OF MISSION TILE OVER SOLID SHEETING 
AND TWO LAYERS OF 15-POUND ASPHALT- 
IMPREGNATED RAG FELT MOPPED WITH 
HOT ASPHALT. WINDOWS ARE WOOD SASH 


CASEMENT TYPE. THE PHOTOGRAPHS ARE 





BY HAVEMAN AND BY JULIUS SHULMAN : - 


CALIFORNIA HOUSE REBUILT BY PAUL LASZLO, BEVERLY HILLS 


SEPTEMBER 1940 Lo a 











THIS VIEW IN THE PATIO SHOWS THE STURDINESS OF THE CONSTRUCTION AND THE IMAGINATIVE DETAIL 


DEVISED BY PAUL LASZLO WHEN REBUILDING “PEASANT ACRES,” A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RANCH HOUSE 


PBEBNCIL POIWTS 











THE APPROACH TO THE FRONT DOOR OF “PEASANT ACRES” IS ALONG ONE SIDE OF THE PATIO THROUGH 


AN OPEN GALLERY PAVED WITH BRICK AND TILE. THE HEAVY NAIL-STUDDED DOOR IS OF OREGON PINE 


SEPTEMBER 19.490 
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‘TRANCE HALL ABOVE AND A CORNER OF THE OUTDOOR 


KITCHEN AT “PEASANT ACRES,” AT TARZANA, CALIFORNIA 
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PLAS- 


HEARTH 


THE 


FLOORING IS PLANK OAK, WALLS ARE 


INVITING PATIO VISTA IS FROM 


THE 
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PINI 


“PEASANT 


ING ROOM OF 


rHE LIV 
AND THE CEILING IS BLEACHED OREGON 


TWO VIEWS OF 


TERED, 








THE APPROACH TO THE RANCH HOUSE AT “PEASANT ACRES” IS THROUGH THIS PLEASANT COVERED 
PASSAGE BESIDE THE SIX-CAR GARAGE (BELOW). THIS VISTA CROSSES THE MAIN AXIS OF THE HOUSE 
THROUGH THE LIVING ROOM AND PATIO. THE DOORS OF THE GARAGE ARE THE OVERHEAD TYPE. OTHER 
BUILDINGS ON THE RANCH INCLUDE DRESSING AND SHOWER ROOMS BESIDE THE SWIMMING POOL, 
STABLES, AND AN OUTDOOR KITCHEN AND SMOKE HOUSE. THERE IS A VEGETABLE GARDEN AND ALSO AN 


ORCHARD OF CITRUS AND ALMOND TREES NEAR THE HOUSE. PHOTOS BY HAVEMAN AND SHULMAN 
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handrail 





2" x 4" 


12" cedar post 


4" cedar post 
anchored to joist 
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2" x 10" joists 
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1" x 4" boards 
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2°x 70% 
1"x 10" facing 
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notched 


2-1"x 4" supports 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch. 



























MANUFACTURERS’ 





DATA SHEETS AVAILABLE 


\ ANY prominent manufacturers have had their products data-ized. Manufacturers’ Data Sheets consist of information which is 
+ identical in format and method of presentation with the PENCIL POINTS series. These manufacturers’ Data Sheets de- 
scribe basic principles in typical Don Graf de-bunked style—they contain no sales talk for the products. They are indexed to fit 


into the filing plan of the Data Sheet Notebook. 


Do not write to PENCIL POINTS for these manufacturers’ free Data Sheets; these sets are available only from the com- 
panies who have issued them, All you have to do to obtain these free sets is to send a post card or your letter-head to the 
individual manufacturers and say, “Please send me your Don Graf’s PENCIL POINTS Data Sheets.” 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa. 
A set of 4 Data Sheets on Ludlite Bord. 


American Laundry Machinery Company, Norwood Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. Six Data Sheets showing actual plans 
of laundry layouts for hospitals, hotels, clubs, schools and 
residences. 

Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Boyle Building, Little Rock, 
Ark. A set of 8 Data Sheets on Arkansas Soft Pine for 
finish and structural uses. 


Barber Asphalt Corporation, Perth Amboy, N. J. Four 
Data Sheets which not only tell you how and where to use 
mastic, but also tell you how of to use it! 
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Sorinklers in fire section of smal! Each fire section should 52 v 
area may be fed from riser in | have ane ar more separate X'S Qa 
another section if warranted. | risers. Each riser to be of « 2 > wH 
Holes thru partition walls allowing | sufficient size to supply BES 2 
sprinklers to distribute water to | a// sprinklers on riseron § «© 2 ¢ —s 
either side are not effectual | any one floor 2.) & B ees 
— LSBSER 
| REok 8 hy 
4 | ei ’ @ | O82 sve 
1] | €¢ SE s 
| | | OHS % 4 
> ) | @'| @ | o | SeaRge 
| jaaReeeke BERsEs 
T ° , a | rdo 
| 24 Le 
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S —Maximum distance between lines and between sprinklers on lines 
A—Maximum square foot protection area allotted per sprinkler 


1/2 S—Aéeximum distance from wall or partition to first sorinkler is V2 
sllowable distance between sprinklers in the same direction. With OPEN 
JOIST construction end sprinklers on alternate lines are spaced 2-O" max. 
end sprinklers an other lines are spaced 4-O"max. fhom walls ar partitions 


TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 



































FIRE- MILL SEMI- OPEN JOIST 
ae JRESISTIVE MILL Lines placed 
OCCUPANCY : at right poser > the joists 
HAZARD Bitunnis bee 
Si B18 1A) 5S | Aion) * 
SQFT. SQFT. pore Right angle, Para/le/ SQFT. 
to joists | to joists 
LIGHT _|/40"|/96 |/4:0"|/68 |/4:0"|/44 | 8-0" | 10-0" | 8O 
ORDINARY |/2-01100 |12'0"|700 [10-01 80 | 8-0" | 10-0" | 60 
EXTRA _|/0‘0"| 90 |/0'0"| 8O 0-0" 80 | 7-0" | 10-0" | 70 

















SOIST CONSTRUCTION WITH SHEATHED OR PLASTERED CEILING 





TYPES OF SHEATHING 


























OCCUPANCY Y2"Mtinimum thick Matched boarding Cement or 
HAZARD plaster board, meta, or combustible gypsum plaster 
ALAS or wood lath ¢ plaster fiber board an metal lath 
Ss. |Aser7] S$ |Asarr| §$ | A Sarr. 
LIGHT | /4+0" 168 1240" | 120 
ORDINARY +O" } Same as for wu IT) 
ORDINAR O-O” | 80 OPEN JOIST 12+O /0O 
cYrTD Same as for Same as for ” + 
EXTRA OPEN JOIST OPEN VOIST | [+O 80 














TABLES FOR MAXIMUM SPRINKLER SPACING 


“a? 











W. A. Barrows Porcelain Enamel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A set of 4 Data Sheets on Porcelain enameled 


letters for 


signs, including details and photographs. These letters are 
“custom-made” to the Architect’s designs, and are the answer 
to most commercial sign problems. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, Pyrofax 
Gas Div., New York, N. Y. A set of 4 Data Sheets on gas 


service for homes beyond the city mains. 


Carnegie-lIllinois Steel Co., Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. A set of 16 Data Sheets on the properties and 
installation of porcelain enameled iron. The most complete 
treatise on this subject ever published. 
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INSTALLATION 
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v a Saar 2 = > haa ee 


2 4 E Ze ip ae Ey eae a eae Y wit 


? 
cs . 7 , 
ee, + — »p—- — — Sprinkler 4"Minimum ont eae TN x EE. 
[_ == eee eee eee In Fire resistive construc-\$ 
; tion distances between + 
, é f 
deflectors and ceilings ea ra 
may be increased to I'-2" 
max. 'f conditions warrant. 
In all types of construction | 
sorinklers should be placed | 
at least /-O’away from all 
obstructions so as to per- | 


mit distribution of water. | 








' Distances of deflectors from ceilings 
of mill or other smooth construction, 
or bottom of joists of open joist con- 
struction, should be 4" minimum, 
10" maximum, with 5"to 8" preferred. 
Ordinarily sprinklers are installed in 
yoright position. Pendent position 
requires type approved for purpose. 
MILL OR OTHER SMOOTH FIRE -RESISTIVE 
CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 
Sorinkler deflectors installed parallel to ceilings, roofs, or incline of stairs 
When in peak of pitched roof sornklers should be horizontal. 
Dimensions given above should be adhered to so as to insure proper distribution 
of water on ceilings; proper protection of area below sprinklers, and quick re: 
sponse to early heat waves from 2a fire. 


INSTALLATION OF SPRINKLERS 


RISERS to be adequately supported 
by attachments direct to riser or by 
hangers located on horizontal conn- 
BGLOnS GOs tO Fae = SS 
FEED MAINS require at least one 
hanger for each l2"-O" of pipe—— — — 
CROSS MAINS require one hanger 
between each two branch /ines 

¢ @ G 


ES Re: 

| + | + | + ¢ 

BRANCH LINES require at least } 
one hanger for each length of pipe 

between sprinklers with /2-O" max- 
imum distance between hangers —— 


'— /noicates hangers 
@- /ndicates sprinklers 





Hangers placed |-O" mininum from T~~-% 5 t 
sorinklers. However, under fire resis- 9--9 i) > 
tive construction, round hangers may | 

be placed 3"minimum from sprinklers— ss | 





One hanger placed within 2'-6"From 
SAC SIINIEE ONE © O 


LOCATION OF HANGERS 








Hangers should be of round wrought iron U-type or approved adjustable 
type. Cast iron hangers or parts of hangers should be malleableized. 


Pipes should be supported by hangers attached directly to structura 
members, by means of Floor plates and thru bolts, or by approved 
inserts set in concrete when the suitability of the concrete has beer 
definitely determined. 

Where pipes are run thru concrete beams proper sleeves should be prov 
ged. Such skeves should not be used for support of pipes. 
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The Electric Storage Battery Company, |9th and Al- 


e selec- 


legheny, Philadelphia, Pa. Seven Data Sheets on th 
proper units for emergency lighting of h 
banks, stores, etc. 


tion of 
theaters, 


Elkay Manufacturing Co., 4704 W. Arthington Street, 


supple- 


Chicago, Ill. Originally 6 Data Sheets to which 2 
mentary been added, on standard and 


built stainless steel kitchen sinks and cabinet tops. 


sheets have 


Michael Flynn Manufacturing Co., Allegheny Avenue 
set of 8 Data Sheets 
on the famous Lupton residential casements — first Data 


and Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sheets on steel windows. 


The Hart Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 
il loads 
photo- 


Eight Data Sheets on the control of large electric: 
by a clock, thermostat, 


electric 


simple hand switch, time 


cell or other device. 


Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, 


adqavan- 


New York, N. Y. 
tages and 
systems. 
Holland Furnace Company, Holland, Mich. A 
of 7 Data Sheets describing 2 systems of Holland 
outlining the design process for 


Data 
various types of 


Eight 


shortcomings of 


Sheets outlining the 
steam 


warm air heating 


This set supersedes an earlier set of Holland Data 


ospitals, 


custom- 


heating 


new 


heating, 
systems. 
Sheets. 


set 
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WATER SUPPLIES 
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CONSTRUCTION 





PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON 


GRAF 





ion 


tion mnahes @ good primary supply oad MH 
accep 
vary depending upon 


nspection di t 


JUrisaicvt/on. 





re as follows: 
LAGI? HAZARD - Minimum capacity of 
O00 gallons with bottom o 

bove under side of roof. 

Cc SRDIN ARY HAZARD- Minimum capacit 

5000 gallons with bottom of tank at least 
above under side of roof 


ties allowed & 





) & 


fs 


~ 


or a secondary sup 


here water may freeze should be 


ank heating system and protect: 


t-~An elevated tank of adequate capacity and eleva- 


be 


table as 2 single supply. Requirements 


eopartment 


tanks 


Absolute minimum tea 


tank at least 35*O 


cy of 
3S O 


for £ Ory, MAY / or single 
supply and 20°00" above under side of roof if 














8 EXTRA HAZARD - See . — 

hy W NOT 1m under ¢ ity V Water. — = 

cx —— ae 
RS Any additional source of To sprinklers — 
OP supply such as from City 

HO Water,Pressure Tank,or Fire department 
i 9 Fire Pump is installed on connection 

~ & 


supply side of gate valve. 
























































+ | On pt 
acre] | Feng TRENT ED AN EM NO AEN CAA EE UH lx 
u tO) off —a/ vector house to enclose 4. 
4 Ke heater, valves and fittings. Kel 
Wer Tess 1 SECTION 
GRAVITY TANK SUPPLY ES 


ure tank makes 4 


good primary supply and in top leve/ of sprinklers, but if conditions 


Pressure tank preferably located above 



































U — ~Spninkler supply piping 


























some cases may be accep- warrant tank may 

table as a single supply be located in base- 

Minimum requirements are ment or elsewhere— fF fr — —? 

as follows Ss: 

ya GH i HAZARD - 

2000 gallons minimum ~ Sess = |] 

amount of available water. 

ORDINARY HAZARD- — T eden 
O ita 

Fa ses : oF pe ws ede ia ve sags. rat ire department t Sprinklers 

EXTRA HAZARD- See | connection l bb 

NOTE under City Water. | ail 

Frressure tank ordinarily re rm oa aoe | 

kept 2/3 full of water and re } —— | 

an air pressure of 75/bs ory ee Ary additional 

maintained’ ™4 source of supply such as from 

Pressure tank should not be 4 Gravity Tank or Fire Pump is 

used to supply other than qr installed on tank side of valve. 

sprinklers or hand hose Z So 

















ed to sprinkler piping. "ATEN 


PRESSURE TANK SUPPLY 


thach 
ALAC 


FIRE PUMP SUPPLY 
A properiyy ocated 
Secondary supply. An electrically driven and automatically controlled Fir 


ory s 


SECTION aia it J. 


d fire pump of adequate capacity and reli lability makes 2a good 
re pump, 


taking water from an adequate source, may be acceptable as a single supply. 


LIGHT HAZARD-250 GPM. min. pump capacity 
500 GPRM min. pump capacity. EXTRA HAZARD-See NOTE uncer City 


ORDINARY HAZARD - 


Water. 














SERPTEMEBRER:- 2234 @ 


set of 4 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. A 


» Automatic Electric Sump 


dimensions and diag 


Data Sheets on the “Floatless’ 
Pump and Cellar Drainer, 
of installations of sump pumps. 


giving rrams 


Independent Protection Company, Inc., 1507 S. Main 


Street, Goshen, Ind. Four Data Sheets describing the pro- 
tection of buildings against lightning, with constructior 


irawings. 

Koppers Company, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Twelve Data Sheets 
tion drawings on the waterproofing of pools. 

Marsh Wall Products Company, Dover, Ohio. Four Data 
Sheets Marl installed and 


completely sanitary 


on dampproofing, roofing, with construc- 


easily 
ailable in many 


covering ite—a light-weight, 


wall covering which is av 
attractive colors. 

Milcor Steel Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. A set of 6 
Data Sheets, on the Milcor Steel Stud for Hollow Partitions 


and Milcor 2” Solid Plaster Partitions. 

National Electric Products Corporation, Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A set of 6 Data Sheets which 
latest development in Plug-in Strips for convenience outlets 
and Lumiline lighting. Carefully 
typical locations. 


cover the 


made drawings show exact 


installation for various 


(Continued on page 598) 





AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
WATER SUPPLIES 
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rr PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 
\/ 
Fire department connection thru aaa = 
which water can be pumped into the ; 
sprinkler system makes a desirable = 
euxitary supply. Number and location $ 2 
“nr of connections determined according Bg i > ae 
to specific requirements. On wet pipe 
\/4 systems with single riser connection Cross Main 
made on system side of gate, check 
and alarm valves in riser. On systems Feed Main 
with two or more risers connection 
made on system side of the shut-off h lines € 
valves controlling other water supplies sprinkler heads 
7™® t on supply side of separate riser 
LJ shut-of fF valves- —- — — —- — — —- 7 p— —Aiser 
' 
| 
Piping from water supply to sprinkler | 
riser Should be at least as large 2s | 
riser. All main water supplies to 
connect with sprinkler system at 
foot of riser. | 
SET | 2. > aa 
18 “Th | 
Grade line —-—— [- -Gate valve located so as 
SEP | eo foatnorhrig beige 
1940 nn). atee out ee 
gy , serene conmectons 
E= Each se paral e source 
Sprinkler alarm valve or other water ‘lh’ | of supply except fire 
flow detecting alarm device ir installed YQ; "ISq | partment connections 
if required— ———— — £5 | Should also have at 
4 16 gate > 
City supply main preferably not any 2 : ree Pe 
smaller than 6". Connections to dead ° 7 
LN end mains should be avoided. | 
\J pa 
\_4 connection from a reliable — OOOO 
water works system is preferable re 
es 2 primary or single supply. Min- | SECTION 


imum reguirements are as follows: 
LIGHT HAZARD - Supply to provide 2 - 
residua/ pressure when delivering 250 GPM supply su 
of not less than /5/bs. under the roof. Gravity 
ORDINARY HAZARD - Supply to provide 4 c 
residva/ pressure when delivering 500 GPM. 
of nét less than /5/bs. under the roof 
EXTRA HAZARD - See NOTE below. 


CITY WATER SUPPLY 


— 


7NX 
V7 


installed 


NOTE Sugoly needed for EXT: 


must be determined by a study of the conditions in each case. Consideration 
should be given to number of sprinklers that may operate 
Every automatic sprinkler system should have at least one automatic water 


supply of adequate pressure, capacity and reliability. The nec 


study of conditions in each case and consultation with the 
department having jurisdiction. 


RA HAZARD and other vario 


‘Any additional source of 


CP as 


Tank, Pres 
Tank, or Fire Pump is 
on supply 
of gate valve controlling 
the sprinkler syster 


essily 


section 


from 2 


WH ICIES 


tor 2 
second independent supply, which is desirable, pram d be determined by a 
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National Lightning Protection Co., Jefferson at Eugenia, 
St. Louis, Mo. Four Data Sheets giving a complete open 
specification for the lightning protection of various buildings. 


National Terrazzo & Mosaic Association, 1420 New 
York Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. A set of 8 Data 
Sheets, giving short form specification and details for all 


kinds of terrazzo work. 


Pecora Paint Company, 3501 N. 4th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. A set of 4 Data Sheets on the use of calking com 
pounds, dampproofing, mortar stains, waterproofing and 


mastic setting of structural glass and acoustical tile. 


Rotary Lift Company, Memphis, Tennessee. A set of 6 
Data Sheets with very complete installation drawings show- 
ing details of Freight-Passenger Elevators, Sidewalk Ele- 
vators and Dumbwaiters for travels of 30 feet or less. 

The Ruberoid Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Six Data Sheets giving a complete outline of both 
pitch and asphalt roofings for all types of roofing decks. 

The Sisalkraft Company, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Six Data Sheets which tell you how to use 3 kinds 
f Sisalkraft for better construction. 


The Sisalkraft Company, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. A set of 6 Data Sheets showing details of 6 uses 
for Sisalkraft, which complement the first set of Sisalkratt 
Data Sheets. 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. Four Data Sheets 


on the construction of garage doors and doors operated by 


photo-electric cells. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. Second set of 4 


Data Sheets on school wardrobes, accordion doors and _ the 
location of butts for ordinary doors. 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. Third set of 4 
Data Sheets on the planning of closets—either wide shallow 
closets or deep narrow closets—together with dimensions of 
fixtures, coat hangers, men’s and women’s clothing. 


Henry Weis Mfg. Co., 941 Oak Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


A set of 6 Data Sheets describing unit shower stalls fo: 
residences, society buildings, schools, etc. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. A set otf 
4 Data Sheets describing the Phantom Doorman, with the 
provisions for an economical installation. 
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LESSON 6—STRUCTURE AND FOLIAGE OF OAK TREES 
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BY THEODORE KAUTZKY 


In discussing the correct drawing of trees, | 
wish to make it clear that my interest in dis- 
tinguishing between species is not that of a 
scientific botanist, nor do I pretend to any 
botanical exactitude in my drawings. I re- 
gard the trees I draw from the point of view 
of an artist who wishes to be convincingly 
truthful and who loves trees for the sake of 
their interesting forms, the rhythmic lines 
of their structural elements, and the play of 
light and shade and color through their foli- 
age masses. 

The oak, which is the subject of this lesson, 
offers marked contrast to the pine, which was 
treated in the last plate. Characterized by 
great strength of structure, its heavy trunk 
and gnarled twisting limbs support a broad, 
heavily-leafed crown. I have chosen to illus- 





trate here a rather symmetrical example 
one whose spreading branches extend about 
as far horizontally as the tree reaches verti- 
cally. The general shape of the whole might 
be roughly contained within a great sphere 
and if you keep this thought in mind it will 
help you to feel the form as you render it. 

As usual we begin by drawing lightly the 
structure of the tree, its thick sturdy trunk 
tapering up from the ground, dividing itself 
into several principal limbs which throw off 
heavy branches as they ascend with many 
undulations towards the top, reducing grad- 
ually their diameters until they divide into 
many smaller branches and twigs which 
carry the leaves. From the main limbs ex- 
tend occasional turning, twisting minor 
limbs, struggling their way in many direc- 


tions towards the enclosing sphere, crossing 
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and recrossing each other as they go and 
casting their shadows on their neighbors. 
We also sketch in the foliage masses and 
suggest lightly the shades and shadows pre- 
paratory to their final expression with broad 
strokes. The light in this case is falling from 
the left, above and behind the observer. 
Keeping in mind the ball-like general mass, 
you will be able to determine where the 
lighter and darker portions will occur and 
cast the foliage shadows on branch, trunk, 
and ground. When you have drawn your 
tree something like the little diagram at the 
top of the plate, only much lighter, you will 
be ready to go ahead, knowing that the es- 
sentials are established. 

Start with the darkest areas, putting them in 
with broad strokes, rather short to suggest 
leafage and remembering to silhouette the 
edges of each mass sharply against the sky 
with appropriately irregular profile. Heavy 
limbs in shadow may be shown by strokes 
running either lengthwise or crosswise. The 
short strokes running crosswise give a slight 
vibration to the profiles of the limbs which 
is in accord with the roughness of the bark 
and at the same time helps to suggest the 
play of reflected light. Longitudinal strokes 
may be used for the smaller branches and 
for limbs which catch the light on one side. 
Remember that limbs and branches passing 
in front of dark areas should be left white 
where they catch the light or gray where 
you want them to show up in shadow. 
Against the light sky they should show up as 
clean dark strokes, their values varying with 


light conditions. It is these many contrasts 
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which give the sparkle to your drawing and 
make it full of life. 

As you render the foliage masses, have in 
mind the way the leaves radiate from the 
twigs and branches. While you do not draw 
in each leaf, your individual strokes will 
suggest their directions, particularly around 
the edges. Try as you draw to feel the form 
of each mass and to model it with variations 
of tone while keeping its general value in 
proper key with the whole. 

Observe how on the darker side of the trunk 
and principal limbs and even in the darkest 
foliage masses I have taken into account the 
reflected light from the ground which ‘elps 
to express form and adds interest. Your 
skill in maintaining variety of surface in 
every part of your sketch while keeping it 
all in proper relation to the whole will de- 
velop with practice, just as mine did. Do not 
be content with just one or a few trials. 
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Make many. Go outdoors and draw trom 
nature for a while. Then come in and apply 
what you have learned. Compose some trees 
of your own. 

Do not forget throughout all this that the 
proper and frequent sharpening of the 
pencil is a fundamental preliminary to this 
particular technique. Success depends upon 
the clean-cut and precise application of 
pencil to paper with each stroke calculated 
to be of maximum expressiveness. You can’t 
do it with an uncontrollable point. 

The next lesson will deal with the birch, a 
still different type of tree with quite distinct 
characteristics. When you have done with 
this series I hope you will have developed a 
reasonably large repertoire of tree forms so 
that you will be fully equipped to sketch 
any common variety with confidence in your 
ability to express its character beyond ques- 
tion. That’s worth working for, eh? 
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of this drawing offers a convinc- 


ing demonstration of Typhonite 








Eldorado quality. The blueprint 
is made directly from the original 
Typbonite Eldorado pencil draw- 
ing. For your copy, just write 
the address below and ask for 
blueprint No. 167-J9. 








This Dixon Typhonite 
Eldorado drawing should 








‘Prepared by JOINT RULES COMM » 
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be useful to architects and 
landscape architects in 
planning the grounds of Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, 
industrial, public and school playgrounds and 
for commercial purposes. The diamond is simi- 
lar to a baseball diamond but reduced in size 
because of the difference in the ball that is used. 





In this drawing a Typhonite Eldorado F was 
used for heavy lines, solid blacks and hatchings; 
2H for the light lines. It demonstrates the 
adaptability of Typhonite Eldorado to lines, 
hatchings and notes such as would occur on 
the small scale plot plan. 


*But to completely demonstrate the quality of 
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Dixon’s Typhonite Eidorado Pencils, try them. 
Learn from use the result of the exclusive 
Dixon process by which a typhoon of super- 
heated steam creates a new form of controlled- 
size natural graphite—Typhonite. Because of 
this matchless product, Dixon’s Typhonite 
Eldorado Pencils are the world’s finest pencils — 
bar none. Pe 

For Typhonite Eldorado quality in the colored 
pencil field, ask your drawing supply house for 
Dixon But’ Colored Pencils—a complete 
palette of 36 colors. 





DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Tests Hove Proved’ Were Is 
Wy Sibel 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 


Hardens and penetrates concrete deeper than ordinary 
floor treatments. No other floor hardener contains the 
ingredient which enables LAPIDOLITH LIQUID to pene- 
trate even the smallest pores of concrete; chemically weld- 
ing it into a dense, flint-hard wearproof mass. 


It is a permanent, positive method of wearproofing and 
dustproofing concrete floors—new or old. LAPIDOLITH 
LIQUID goes on a concrete floor as easily as scrub water. 


LAPIDOLITH LIQUID is merely flushed on finished con- 
crete—safely, simply, economically. 
Among the leaders of industry who are using LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 
for years: 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
GULF REFINING COMPANY, New Orleans, La. 


FOR WOOD FLOORS 


Specify LIGNOPHOL 
THE ONE APPLICATION PENETRATING WOOD FINISH 


that preserves, beautifies and 
leaves nothing to wear off 


*U. S. Patent Office 
Dept. P9 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


88 Lexington Ave. New York City 


> ey 1. eS 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 


WANTED: A copy of Architec-tonics, The Tales of Tom 
Thumtack, Architect, published by William ‘T. Com- 
stock Company, 1914. State price and condition of book. 
Communicate with Miss Flagg, care of PENcit Points. 

We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for the following 
copies of PeNcu. Pornrs: July and December 1939, and 
May 1940. Must be in good condition. Subscription De- 
partment, care of Pencit Points. 


WANTED: Drafting table, at least 40x60, tilt top, prefer- 
ably tilting to vertical position. Must be in good condi- 
tion. W. E. Chapman, Jr., 39-13 219th Street, Bayside, 
L. I., New York. 


Goldwin Goldsmith, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
has the following copies of PeNcu. Points: June, Sep- 
tember, October, November and December, 1920; Sep- 
tember 1921; September 1923. 

Sydney S. Sylvester, 3312 Perry Avenue, Bronx, New York, 
has the following architectural publications for sale, in 
extra fine condition: Architectural Review, 16 volumes 
(old copies); The Tuileries Brochures, 17 volumes 
(old copies); Service Sheets, all working drawings, 
Architectural Service Press Co., Philadelphia; Sketches 
Abroad, Julius A. Schweinfurth. 


R. W. Albers, 611 Underwood Building, San Francisco, 
Calif., has the following books for sale: Electric Wiring, 
A. L. Cook, 1933, Wiley; Simplified Engineering for 
Architects and Builders, Harry Parker, 1938, Wiley; 
Interior Decoration, Sherrill Whiton, 1937, Lippincott; 
Illustrated Handbook of Art History, F. J. Roos, Jr., 
1937, MacMillan; The Church Edifice and Its Ap- 
pointments, Rev. H. E. Collins, 1936, Dolphin Press; 
The Supervision of Construction, W. W. Beach, 1937, 
Scribner; American Architect’s Time Saver Standards, 


(Continued on page 52, Advertising Section) 
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Buckeye Conduit is made of 


Steel, Lacquer and Loyalty 


The most important element in conduit that will help 
you on the job is the men who make it. 


Buckeye Conduit is made in the largest and most 
modern conduit mill in the country. We're proud of 
that but we’re a lot more proud of the men in those 
mills. Conduit making is still an art, and while these 
men of ours are as big and tough as they come, they’re 
artists at their jobs. You'd know in a minute what 
we mean if you could see how skillfully the welder 
proceeds with his work only when the steel is heated 
within the narrow limits that mean perfect welding 
temperatures, and the pride he takes in every length 
he forms; if you could see the painstaking care of the 
men in the cleaning, baking and finishing divisions; 
and finally the sharp eyes of the inspectors who 
ruthlessly throw out any length that is not as perfect 
as it can be made. 


These men -- many of them here for 20 to 30 years-- 
are as proud of their product as any painter could 
be of his work. You couldn't hire them to turn out 
a length of Buckeye that wasn’t a tribute to their 

loyalty and skill. It is men like these at Youngstown 
that make us in the sales department proud to offer 
you the fine conduit they produce. 


THE 


YOUNGSTOWN 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
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‘No. 20 No. 13 No. 10 No. 6 No. 3 
ILLUSTRATIONS ACTUAL SIZE 
SIZES AND APPROXIMATE STRENGTH 











Approx. tensile strength, lbs. 

Size Diam. of Brass or nickel 
No. bead, in. silver Monel 

3 .093 15-20 25 

6 mW 25-30 45 

10 .187 45-50 75 

13 .250 85-100 150 

20 375 175-200 e 














Non-kinkable BEAD CHAIN* has been found 
so satisfactory with so many products in the archi- 
tectural field that it deserves the consideration of 
every architect, designer and engineer from a prac- 
tical and decorative viewpoint. 


BEAD CHAIN* is available in various metals, 
plated and lacquered finishes, with couplings, pend. 
ants and attachments for every need. Sample card 
gladly sent on request. 





et 1914 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
reg. u.8. Paton. 54 MT. GROVE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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from July 1935 through April 1940, cut 81% x 11, in 
dexed and filed in binder. Please make offer for all o: 
in part, to be sent express collect. 


Edwin Todd, Assistant Professor of Art, Park Colleg: 
Parkville, Mo., would like to obtain a copy of Moder) 
Kerken in Europa en Amerika, Dr. J. G. Wattjes, pub- 
lished in Amsterdam. Please state price and condition o} 
book. He is also interested in any books having pictures 
of modern style churches. 


DESK ROOM: Full office equipment, use of stock and 
shipping rooms, if desired, at no additional cost. Quict 
office, very reasonable rent. Times Square section, New 


York City. Box No. 900. 


Barnett Yurdin, 239 Mt. Hope Place, New York, N. Y., 
has the following books for sale: O/d Philadelphia De- 
tails, J. P. Sims and C. Willing; Architecture of South- 
ern Spain; Northern Italian Detatls; Small Houses of 
the Late Georgian Period; Davanzati Palace, L. C. 
Rosenberg; Georgian Period, Student Edition; Mono- 
graph of the Work of Mellor, Meigs and Howe; Boston 
Architectural Club, 1924 and 1925; French Gothic. 


PERSONALS 


JAMES ROSS GILLIE and ROBERT DuBOSE BUR- 
BANK, Designers, have formed a partnership under the 
firm name of Burbank & Gillie, for the practice of 
architectural and industrial design, at 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. This firm was erroneously listed 
as Architects in the June issue. 

STRUCTON COMPLETE BUILDING SERVICES 
have opened an office for the practice of architecture and 
building at 1847 Virginia Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 

SIDNEY ASTOR, Architect, has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at Office No, 213, Latta Arcade 

Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

GAARWOOD M. GRIMES, Architect, has moved his 
ofice from the Republic Building to Room 312, Speed 
Building, Fourth and Guthrie Streets, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. (Visitors welcome.) 

ELY JACQUES KAHN, WILLIAM I. HOHAUSER, 
ETHAN ALLEN DENNISON, Architects, have opened 
ofices for the Fort Greene Houses, Section No. 2, at 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Mr. Carl A. Voll- 
mer is office manager. Interviews between 4 and 5 
o'clock. 

HARRY L. ALPER, Architect, has moved his office to 551 
Fifth Avenue, Fred F. French Building, Suite 425, 
New York, N. Y. 

LAUREN PARROTT and CLARENCE A. SMITH II, 
Associated Architects, have opened a new office in the 
Bowen Building, Fitzgerald, Georgia. Mr. Parrott has 
been practicing in South Georgia for 12 years, and 
Mr. Smith was formerly associated with Massena & 
duPont, Wilmington, Delaware, and with L. Phillips 

Clarke, West Palm Beach, Florida. 

JAMES T. CANIZARO, Architect, has moved his office 

to $03 Capital National Bank Building, Jackson, Miss. 

OLIVER C. KJAR, Builder and Contractor, has opened 
new offices at 6901 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

PIER L. CHERICI, Architect, has moved his office from 
277 Broadway, New York, N. Y., to 50 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ 
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No Roofing Bond Protects 
Your Clients Against This: 


The best roofing bond goes only half way in pro- 
tecting your clients against unnecessary expense. 
It’s true that if the roof fails at any point, the 
bond covers repairs. But only those needed to the 
roof. No bond pays for the damage that such 
failures can cause to the building or to the costly 
equipment underneath! 





HERBST & KUENZLI, architects, Milwaukee, Wis., specified a 
Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos Roof for the Wauwatosa Senior 
and Junior H.S., to protect their client’s building and equip- 
ment. Like all J-M Asbestos Roofs, it is built with a safety 
factor that is far more important than any bond. 
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A SAFETY FACTOR 


HEN you specify a J-M Smooth-Surfaced 

Asbestos Built-Up Rcof, you don’t need 
to worry about the shortcomings of roofing bonds. 
For these roofs are engineered with a “safety 
factor,” exactly like steelwork or foundations. 
At flashings, drains, copings, skylights and angle 
supports, where 75% of all roof leaks start, J-M 
specifications call for a generous margin of 
safety, anticipating unusual punishment at 
these critical points. Such careful engineering is 
far more important than any bond, because it 
gives your client full and real protection to both 
building and equipment. 

And this sound construction is backed by the finest 
materials that more than 60 years of research and 
roofing experience can produce. [The felts used in J-M 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofs are made of asbestos .. . fire- 
proof and rotproof, impervious to the intense drying- 
out action of the sun. 

Check the facts yourself... and you'll see why 
J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofs consistently outlast 
their bonds . . . give 25, 30 and more years of service 
with little upkeep. For details and specifications, write 


Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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TO THE TOWERING AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIP 






























DECORATIONS OF LINER 


When the luxury liner “America” was 
put into service last month by the U. S. 
Lines it attracted wide notice as the larg- 
est and finest ship of its class ever built in 
this country. Embodying latest develop- 
ments in marine architecture and engi- 
neering (Gibbs & Cox, Naval Archi- 
tects) the “America” is also notable for 
her interior architecture and decoration— 
in which a dozen well-known muralists 
collaborated with the Architects, Eggers 
&F Higgins, and the Decorators, Smyth, 
Urquhart &F Marckwali 

Representative of the works of art 
adorning the 23 public rooms of the liner 
are the murals and decorations shown 
here and across page. In the mural above, 
which has the place of honor in the main 
library and writing room, Griffith Baily 
Coale (who is something of an authority 
on the “family tree” of the “America” ) 
has depicted in twelve steps man’s devel- 
opment of “sea wings” from the first 
spread skin to the intricately-rigged clip- 
per ship of the past century. The bleached 
woods and soft blue carpet of the room 
complement the decorations. 
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“AMERICA” DISTINCTIVE 


Above is a view of one end of the 
richly-furnished white, silver and red ball- 
room—a dramatic setting for a twenty- 
foot mural by Andre Durenceau, who 


also decorated the ship’s swimming pool. 
In subtle tints he has here depicted Nep- 


tune driving four spirited steeds through 
the waves. The lighting of this mural, 
back of the musicians’ platform, affords a 
brilliant contrast with the general illumi- 
nation which is readily changed from a 
brilliance to mysterious half-lights. 

The aluminum sculptures shown below 
recall the extensive use of metals in struc- 
tural and decorative detail — a modern 
note that gives luster to the ship’s interiors. 
Off-white walls, aluminum hand-rails and 
black floors help to center interest on the 
dark red panels of the main stair well, 
where Austin Purves has fixed 26 sculp- 
tures, 18 inches high, of the Zodiac sym- 
bo!s and signs. These are repeated on the 
after stair well on background panels of 
light grey. 

The “America’s” length of 723 feet 
and her 26,454 gross tons make her the 
largest liner built in an American yard. 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF ANDRE DURENCEAU, INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN AS A MURALIST 
AND COLORIST, IS THIS STYLIZED PAINTING OF MEXICAN WOMEN—A DECORATION WHICH IS. DISTIN- 
GUISHED FOR ITS ARCHITECTURAL QUALITY. IN COLOR THE ORIGINAL (A TEN-FOOT PANEL) IS WARM, AS 
THE FLESH ‘TONES ARE HEIGHTENED BY THE BRILLIANT BANDS ON THE WOMEN’S SKIRTS AND BY THE 
CLEAR PATTERNS OF THE POTTERY INTRODUCED IN THE COMPOSITION. OTHER MURALS BY DURENCEAU 
DECORATE THE EXTERIOR OF THE METALS BUILDING AND THE INTERIOR OF THE SCHAEFER CENTER AT 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR. HE ALSO EXECUTED A SPECIAL MURAL COMMISSION FOR THE CITY 
APARTMENT OF CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY, FOR WHOM HE HAD PREVIOUSLY PAINTED A STIRRING 
“CRUCIFIXION.” MORE RECENTLY DURENCEAU DECORATED WALLS OF THE STAIR HALL OF THE NEW 
QUEENS BOULEVARD RESTAURANT OF THE HOWARD JOHNSON CHAIN. A NATIVE OF BRITTANY, DUREN- 


CEAU HAS LIVED AND WORKED IN THIS COUNTRY FOR 15 YEARS, MAINTAINING HIS STUDIO IN NEW YORK 


MEXICAN COLONNADE — BY ANDRE DURENCEAU OF- NEW YORK 
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n Architect speaks of 


OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 
FOR HOTELS 


JAMES OTIS POST, of the firm of George B. Post < 


nationally-known architects of many of the country’s finest Hotels, has 





Sons, 


this to say of Oul Burning Systems: 


“Based on my own experience together with that of our engineers, | 
have found that oil burning systems, when adapted to their special 
requirements, operate with the highest efficiency and satisfaction to 
owners and occupants. The Petro Oil Burning System gives a con- 
sistently good performance in the way of dependability and low oper- 
ating costs, backed up by exceptional service from the company.” 


Photo: Blackstone Studio 
Normal demand on the heating plant of a modern hotel fluctuates over a wider range than in other types of struc- 
ture. Hotel heating is complicated by fluctuating occupancy of guest space and use of public rooms, and the hot water 
supply must be equal to maximum demand, while still having very low points. 


To meet these demand characteristics adequately and economically requires the firing equipment to maintain high 
combustion efficiency and practically instantaneous response at all points. 


Petro’s economy record in hotel installations is due in large part to Petro’s Thermal Viscosity system for firing with 
the cheapest, preheated fuel oils. Whether the over-all operations of the burners be Automatic, Semi-automatic, or 
Manual, the Thermal Viscosity System eliminates the “Human fallibility” element from the vital factors of oil tem- 


perature and combustion rate. 


The Petro burner in itself em- 
bodies many years of design- 
development to make such fuel- 
and labor-saving operation depend- 
able and practical. The burner’s 
strength and relative simplicity is 
evident to a degree in the adjacent 
llustration of a fully automatic 
Petro burner for preheated No. 6 


i, 





‘sed with the Thermal Viscosity 
principle, this burner’s operation is 
literally and wholly automatic — 
ot just partly so. Its automatic 
peration includes “Cold Starts’— 


Petro’s Engineering Division will gladly answer questions. . 


Fuel pumping, with integral pump 
—Instant self-adjustment of firing 
rate to meet fluctuating demand— 
Accurately automatic control of oil 
supply at flow rate, and tempera- 
ture correct for maximum com- 
bustion efficiency. Seven sizes, 
Models W 2% to W 8, are avail- 
able for either No. 6 oil (pre- 
heated) or No. 5 and lighter oils. 
Any size, for either type oil, may 
be had for Automatic, Semi-auto- 
matic, or Manual operation. Each 
Petro Model W is a self-contained 
assembly of motor, fan, pump, 
rotary cup atomizer, and _inter- 
locked oil and air adjustments. 





CAPACITIES: To 100 gal. per hr. 
336 boiler h.p. 
47,000 sq. ft. steam E.D.R. 
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Hotels 
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Petro Industrial Equipment Catalog will be sent promptly on request. 


PETROLEUM HEAT & POWER COMPANY 


STAMFORD 


EPTEM BER 1946 





—Makers of good Oil Burning Equipment since 1903— 


CONNECTICUT 
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HILLYARD 
FLOOR 
TREATMENTS 


FLOORS CAN BE PROTECTED and kept beautiful at 
nominal cost. Hillyard Floor Treatments will protect 
and prolong the life of any floor, more than that, the 
rich coloring of the floor is brought out and main- 
tained when Hillyard Hi-Quality Products are used. 


HILLYARD FLOORING MANUFACTURERS, 
Ree ‘ Contractors and Leading Archi- 
Specification tects APPROVE Hillyard Floor 
Cards Treatments and Methods. Write 
for SPECIFICATION CARDS on 
any type floor, or see Sweet’s Cata- 
log, Section 17, Pages 40. 






VAASONITE AIA® 


— arose 
wooo noes awse Q__| rv 


FREE The Hillyard Manual on Proper Floor 

Maintenance, full of practical, help- 
ful ideas on economical maintenance. Write for 
copy today. 





* DUKE UNIVERSITY GYM FLOOR 


WHILLWARD SALES CO. 


qe --.DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


* 
* 




















COMPETITIONS 


As its first major undertaking, the 
new Department of Industrial Design 
of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, is preparing an extensive pro- 
gram to discover young designers 
“capable of a fresh approach to de- 
sign problems and for development 


of their designs beyond this stage into 


production.” 

Eliot F. Noyes, Director of the 
new department, announces that the 
first stage of this program is a Com- 
petition which will be open to anyone 
in the United States, Cuba, Mexico, 
Central or South America. The com- 
plete program for the Competition 
which will cover such fields as furni- 
ture, fabrics and lighting, will be 
ready in the early Fall and will be 
distributed widely in all these coun- 
tries. 

Entries will be judged early in 


| December by a jury selected by the 
|Museum of Modern Art. Arrange- 
/'ments are being made for the win- 
|ning designers to receive commissions 


for the production of their designs 
and for royalties or fees instead of 
cash prizes. A large exhibition of the 


designs submitted and of the pieces 


produced from them is scheduled in 


'the Museum for the early Fall of 


1941. This exhibition will later be 
sent throughout the country by the 
Museum’s Department of Circulating 
Exhibitions, representing a Contem- 
porary Design Expression. 

As they are completed the Mu- 
seum will mail programs and entry 


blanks to any designers interested. 


COOPER UNION PRIZES 

Prize awards to students in the Day 
and Night Art Schools of Cooper 
Union, for “general excellence and 
scholastic achievement throughout the 
past academic year,” have been an- 
nounced by Guy Gayler Clark, Art 


Director. The prizes are given an- 


nually to students of outstanding 
talent — underclassmen as well as 


seniors. 

The winners of this year’s archi- 
tectural prizes are as follows: 

Day Art School — Lina Martha 
Rudat, Ridgewood, L. I., fourth year 
student; Robert P. Metz, St. Albans, 
L. I., third year student. 

Night Art School — Fred Charles 
Heme, Brooklyn, N. Y., fourth year 
student; John Maier, North Mer- 
rick, L. I., third year student. 
rE 22 O FANS 
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®@ Windows are playing a greater part in home deco- 
ration, in health and in charm than ever before.That’s 
why windows must be trouble-free—to let in healthful 





sunbeams and not leak air or heat. 

Eight years ago, Curtis introduced stLENTITE, the 
first “‘insulated’’ window. For the first time, home- 
owners could have windows which didn’t rattle, jam 
or stick. And they got the further benefit of a window 
with built-in weather-stripping to provide greater 
year-round comfort and to help save up to 25% of the 
average fuel bill. Over 100,000 American homeowners 
are enjoying SILENTITE windows today. 

Here are some of SILENTITE’s patented features to 


CurtiS 


ee ee 


PRE-FIT 
the /nsu/afed window 


S[LENTITE 





THERE IS ONLY ONE SILENTITE AND ONLY CURTIS MAKES IT 
Its patented features aren’t available in any other window 
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and cords; 2. Sash glides smoothly in metal channels; 


3. Sturdy, built-in weather-stripping (Pittsburgh Test- 
4. All wood parts given Curtis toxic-dip; 5. The beau- 


6. “‘Pre-fit’’ sash—speeds installation costs; 7. Narrow 
mullions admit more light and look better. 


dow family—first choice with America’s leading archi- 
tects. If you live in Canada, write to W. C. Edwards & 
Co., Ltd., 991 Somerset Street West, Ottawa, Ontario. 


CURTIS WOODWORK SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





remember when you're selecting windows for the 
modern home: 1. Lifetime springs replace weights 
ing Laboratory says it’s the most effective known). 


tiful designs of Mitertite trim add to room beauty; 


Let us tell you more about the entire sILENTITE win- 


CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. PP-9, Clinton, Iowa 


Please send me full details on the stLENTITE Window Family. 
I'd like to know about other Curtis Woodwork too. 


Name 
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AGAINST SLUGGISH BUSINESS 


Modern Air Conditioning with 
CONTROL by JOHNSON 





















































Top: ‘‘The Fa- 
mous” store, 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Center: Blum- 
berg's Depart- 
ment Store, 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Bottom: Rice's 
Store, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

































Bernard B. 
Spigel, Norfolk, 
Va., was the ar- 
chitect for re- 
modeling all 
three of these 
Virginia stores. 
P. L. Davidson, 
Philadelphia, 
was consulting 
engineer for 
Rice's. 











R F. Trant, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va., in- 
stalled the air 
conditioning 
systems which 
perform the im- 
portant ‘‘com- 
fort selling’ job 
in these up-to- 
date retail es- 
tablishments. 





The American way of guarding against sluggish business is to provide 
customers with more diversified service, added conveniences, and greater 
comfort. The business-getting value of modern air conditioning is recog- 
nized by stores, restaurants, hotels, and other places of business which 
live by serving the public. And ‘‘Control by Johnson”’ is applied to all 
types of air conditioning . . . In the stores pictured above, Johnson 
automatic temperature and humidity control systems are the “‘brain’’ of 
the air conditioning installations. Direct expansion coils are used for 
cooling. Johnson's distinctive Modulating Control of the refrigerant is 
an essential feature of the cooling systems. 





Shilomiilic TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


JC'INSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. & BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AT LARGE IN 
THE LIBRARY 


Houses For Goon Livina, by Royal 
Barry Wills ($4.00, 104 pages 
9” x« 12%, 150 ilustrations—Ar- 
chitectural Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y.). 


THE Mopern HousE IN AMERICA, 
by James Ford and Katherine 
Morrow Ford ($5.00, 134 pages 
BIA” x 10%”, 318 illustrations— 
Architectural Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y.). 


CHINESE Houses AND GARDENS, by 
Shao Chang Lee ($5.00, 150 
pages 9” x 12”, 200 illustrations 
—Fong Inn’s Limited, Honolulu, 
Hawan). 


In reviewing a book on Architecture, 
it is extremely difficult to stay within 
the logical limits of book-reviewing, 
and to refrain from the challenge of- 
fered by the contents as Architecture, 
or by its author as an Architect. 
“Houses for Good Living’ pre- 
sents the dilemma, but it defies the 
challenge on every count! Royal 
Barry Wills already enjoys a national 
reputation as a designer of small 
houses; his book bears witness to that 
peculiar sense of fitness in his build- 
ings which justifies his reputation. It 
serves to identify permanently the 
position of one who—if he is not 
radically »odern—is more completely 
contemporary than most. The 150 
plans and photographs, selected from 
some 1,000 residences which he has 
designed, are no prophecy for the 


| future, but an interpretation—com- 
| fortable and reassuring at that—of a 
| searching, changing, yet hesitant 


present. It is an excellent monograph 
of houses in which tradition is trans- 
lated in terms of modern living; and, 
hence, a record of an age which still 
secs much of life in this way. 

In the foreword, frightening in its 
length but absorbing in its context, 
Mr. Wills outlines the problems in- 
volved in building a house; and then, 
*with a real punch, proves that only 
a specialist can solve them all ade- 
quately. It would have been interest- 
ing if he had pointed out in detail 
how this had been done in each of 
the houses reproduced, for one sus- 
pects strongly that he is entirely 
capable of it. 

His philosophy, however, supplies 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“Freon” refrigerants are safe. Almost 
everyone interested in air condition- 
ing knows it. They meet all the speci- 
fications for safety of life and property 
set by the Underwriters’ laboratories 
and other responsible organizations. 


But safety is far from being the 
only advantage of “‘Freon”’ refriger- 
ants! Consider, for example, the flex- 
ibility of equipment using “Freon” 
refrigerants. It is light weight and 
compact. It requires little headroom. 
Because of the safety of the refriger- 
ant and the quietness of operation, it 
can be placed right in the room to 
be cooled, or close to the material to 
receive the refrigeration effect. These 
features make possible the most efh- 
cient use of building space, and fre- 
quently reduce the amounts of ducts 
needed. 


The initial cost of equipment is low. 





Systems using “Freon” refrigerants 
operate at low pressures, permitting 
lighter castings. No automatic purg- 
ing apparatus is needed for decom- 
posed gases, because “Freon”’ refrig- 
erants will withstand repeated evap- 
orations, compressions and condensa- 
tions without disassociation. 

Operating costs are also low. 
“Freon” refrigerants have no corro- 
sive action on any of the metals used 
in refrigerating machinery. This per- 
mits selection of materials which pro- 
vide maximum heat transfer and efh- 
ciency. “Freon” refrigerants are mis- 
cible with mineral lubricating oil, 
assuring positive lubrication and 
avoiding oil logging of condensers, 
receivers and evaporators. 

So many and so obvious are the 
advantages of “Freon” refrigerants 
that they have come to be used al- 


<INETIC CHEMICALS, INC., TENTH & MARKET STREETS, 
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most exclusively for air conditioning, 
and 11 a majority of new commercial 
refrigeration units. They are as adapt- 
able to small fractional horsepower 
units as to commercial apparatus of 
hundreds of tons capacity. Some of 
the largest refrigerating systems in 
the world use “Freon” refrigerants. 

Why not get a fresh estimate of air 
conditioning costs with the modern 
1940 cquipment employing “Freon” 
refrizerants. You may be pleasantly 
surprised to find how low they are. 


FREON 


Safe he ofr iger antl 


*“Freon” is Kinetic’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorine refrigerants, 











WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 













(Continued from page 82) 

the necessary integration between 
text and illustrations. To quote, 
“ , .. it is hardly the architect’s 
place to convert the owner... ”; 
“e the Architecture, not the 
owner, should be bent to fit... ,” 
and “ . . . Architecture should be 
judged by its effect on those within 
its walls ...”’ This does not sound 
very different from “ . . . of the 
people, by the people, for the people 
... and if this were the sole merit 
his work possessed, it is quite enough, 
I believe, to justify its high place in 
contemporary American design. 

x P x 
A book on Modern American resi- 
dential architecture that leaves little 
to be desired is “The Modern House 
in America.” Examples have been 
selected from one end of the country 
to the other; the 300-odd illustra- 
tions are accompanied by outlines of 
individual problems in each case (too 
often omitted from books in this 
field), such as “family composition,” 
site, climate, local construction, and, 
especially, price. 

This denotes a broader point of 
view on the subject than most books 
suggest. The authors further illus- 
trate their close association with mod- 
ern architecture not only by discussing 
the most important “schools” and 
their more prominent adherents, but 
also by tracing the development of 
new techniques and the use of mod- 
ern materials during the last decade. 
Last, and far from least, there is 


further enlightenment in the state- 
ments made by each of the architects 
represented, on the subject, “Modern 
American in contrast to Modern 
European.” 

If one is willing, for the moment, 

to overlook the modern house as a 
national social and economic problem, 
one is bound to admit that “The 
Modern House in America” is a 
most thorough and interesting book 
on the subject. 
There is another book whose presen- 
tation implies great breadth of vision, 
this time in the reader rather than in 
the writer. The architect who appre- 
ciates thoroughly the internationalism 
of art and beauty, who is alert to 
new solutions of age-old problems, to 
new interpretations of the art of life, 
must acquaint himself with “Chinese 
Houses and Gardens” by Shao Chang 
Lee. 

This is the first book to come to 
our attention which deals at length 
with the Chinese point of view 
toward such details as home decora- 
tion, furnishings, and, especially, land- 
scaping. It illustrates a spirit which 
combines simplicity with ingenuity, 
directness with great charm, in a way 
that is not in the least foreign, but 
strangely modern. The 100-odd pho- 
tographs and as many beautifully re- 
produced details, along with the 
articles on Chinese history and cul- 
ture, will broaden the vocabulary of 
every architect. 

ROBERT HENRI MUTRUX 





JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE, by Prof. 


Hideto Kishida (35c a copy, 133 
pages 544” x 734” — Board of 
Tourist Industry, Japanese Gov- 
ernment Railways, Illustrated). 
This volume is one of a series pub- 
lished to acquaint the tourist with 
various phases of Japanese culture. 
The book describes the styles of ar- 
chitecture in Japan, over a period of 
twenty-six centuries. There are 
numerous illustrations of ancient ar- 
chitecture as well as the designs of 
contemporary Japanese architects. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 

The appearance of a new quarterly 
magazine deserves special mention 
when the publication is as handsome 
as Print which is now being published 
for the Graphic Arts Industry. Priced 
at $5.00 a year, it is 7” x 10” and 
Volume I, No. 1 has 120 pages. 

The contents range from a history 
of printing to informative discussions 
of prints, advertising, and text book 
design. The scope reflects the editors’ 
definition of “Graphic Arts” includ- 
ing “all of the means by which ideas 
are reproduced in visual form—by 
use of graphic symbols such as alpha- 
bets, illustrations, photographs.” It is 
interesting to note that a discussion 
of wall paper is illustrated by inclusion 
of several actual samples of recent 
printing in color. 

The first issue demonstrates all of 
the principal printing processes and 
would be fascinating even to the most 
casual page-thumber. 
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INDUSTRIAL RAYON 
CORPORATION PLANT 


This ultra-modern, windowless, air-conditioned plant of 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, Painesville, Ohio, has 
been engineered for highest efficiency. To protect the build- 


BONDED BUILT-UP ROOF 





ing and its costly equipment, a CAREY Roof was specified, 


indicating the architect's confidence in CAREY’S ability to 
supply the best roof protection money can buy. For a build- 
ing extension, increasing plant capacity 50%, a CAREY 


Roof has also been specified. 


Sixty-seven years experience in the manufacture of depend- 










Architects: Wilbur Watson & Associates, Cleveland 


General Contractors: Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., Cleveland 
Geo. A. Rutherford Company, Cleveland 


able building products are back of every CAREY Roof. This 
experience, plus the practical skill of CAREY applicators, 
are basic reasons why CAREY Roofs last longer, cost less 


per year. Write for book—"’Master Specifications’"—address 


Dept. 54. 








THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY - LOCKLAND - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Chosen for the new Kansas City Food Terminal 
—The “OVERHEAD DOOR” with the MIRACLE 
WEDGE, built at Hartford City, Indiana. Three 
hundred and fifteen doors . . . yet this multiple 
installation was a simple job for “OVERHEAD 
DOOR” engineers. 










One door or many—outside or intercommuni- 
cating—manually or electrically operated— 
modern production and distribution demand 


GE HOMES OR — The “OVERHEAD DOOR” in every type of fac- 

LAR jient a good S2r2B CS ock tory and warehouse. Our local representative 

Give NOVERHE aa the smallest will make a complete survey without obligation. 
‘designs are Weinstalled. Phone him today. 








pudgets- 


ft 





MIRACLE WEDGE 


BACKED BY A NATION-WIDE SALES-INSTALLATION SERVICE 


SEP TEM BBR 29.4.6 








PERSIAN BRICKWORK 

The photographs and text of the 
portfolio on “Old Persian Brick- 
work” by Donald N. Wilber in the 
August issue were supplied through 
The Iranian Institute of New York. 
This organization has been active for 
the last decade in promoting an inter- 
est in the culture of Persia and 
neighbors. It will be remembered 
that The Iranian Institute sponsored 
the recent exhibition “‘6,000 years of 
Persian Art” in New York and ar- 
chitects will recall the several shows 
of architectural photographs displayed 
in recent years at the Architectural 
League. Ten expeditions headed by 
Arthur Upham Pope, the Director of 
The Iranian Institute, have 
the limits of remote Persia and have 
reported the colorful and great mon- 
uments in thousands of photographs, 


visited 


many of them in color, and in some 
200 drawings and plans. The photo- 
tig used in the August portfolio 
were by Arthur | 'pham Pope, Don- 
ald - Ww ilber, and Stephen Nyman. 


TEXAS SOCIETY 
The ‘Texas Society of Architects has 
scheduled its first convention in Aus- 





Three big factors in choosing any drinking fountain . 


features that are standard in Halsey Taylor drinking fountains. Smart in 


© APPEARANCE 
© SANITATION 
SrconoMY 


discuss 
public 


26-28, to 
means of better 
service among the ‘Texas members of 
the profession and a Statewide basis 
for architects’ participation in the Na- 
tional Defense Program. A three-day 
program has been arranged _ by 
George L. Dahl, of Dallas, Vice- 


President and Convention Chairman. 


tin, - September 
promoting 


DEFENSE PARLEY 

Pians to aid the National Defense 
Program will be made at a Mid- 
West Architectural Conference to be 
held at Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., September 
12 and 13, auspices of the 
A.LA. 


Progress in the preparedness move- 


under 


ment which is being conducted by the 
Institute will be reported by Edwin 
Bergstrom of Los Angeles, president. 
Results of a nationwide survey to 
ascertain how every architect in the 
country may most effectively cooper- 
ate in defense measures are being as- 
sembled at the Institute’s national 
headquarters in Washington. An- 
other aim is the selection of compe- 
tent architects for direct participation 
in defense activities. 


A SERIE 


What Every 
Artist 
Needs ! 


For Cleaning 





. three time-tested 


design, health-safe in performance, economical in maintenance! Write for 


latest catalog. The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 
MMM DO hing§ Auris 
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AN ALL-PURPOSE “CLEANING” 


Weldon Roberts Eraser Hexo Cleaner 


PENCIL 


From Paper, Fabric, Painted Surfaces 





NEW YORK STATE 
ASSOCIATION 

The Third Annual Convention of 
the New York State Association of 
Architects will be held September 26- 
28, at Rochester, New York. High- 
lights of the conv iien program, an- 
nounced by James W. Kideney, of 
Buffalo, Association President, are as 
follows: 

Wednesday, September 25—Registration 3 to 
9 Pp. M. 

Thursday, September 26 — Registration 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M. Opening of Materials Ex- 
hibit 10 A. M. Sectional meetings on ‘“Hos- 
pitals” and “Schools” 10:30 A. M. Opening 
of the Convention 12:30 P. M. First Assembly 
2 P. M. Informal dinner 6:30 P. M. 

Friday, September 27 — Sectional meetings 
(“Hospitals” and “Schools” continued). “City 
Planning and the Architect’s Opportunity.” 
“Large Scale Housing.” Convention luncheon 
12:30 P. M. (Second Assembly). Third An- 
nual Banquet 7 P. M. 

Saturday, September 28 — Third Assembly 
10 A. M. (Final report of Resolutions Com- 
mittee). Convention luncheon 12:30 P. M. 
Trips and exhibits. 


THE FINE ARTS 

A series of symposia in the Fine Arts 
will be conducted September 16-18 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
during a Bi-Centennial Conference 
arranged in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the University. 


S BY WELDON ROBERTS 








ERASER 


CRAYON CHARCOAL 


Here’s the ideal, soft cleaner- 
eraser. Hexo-bevel shape for 
convenience—the broad side 
for cleaning large surfaces, 
the bevelled ends and edges 
for detail work. 






Two sizes— No. 1010—10c; No. 1000—5c. 
Available at art supply stores and stationers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 


America’s Eraser Specialists 


2 PR, Hoke Enanwnn 


Correct Mistakes in 


Any Language 
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CO IN 


CRAYON 


FOUNDED IN FRANCE 1794 


and ever since 


C She Choice OF "ae 


ene Artists, Designers. 
Engravers, Architects,Etc. 


A Pencil or Crayon for 


EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 


= 





The Pencil is one of the most useful of all 
media and is found in the studio of every 
architect, designer and artist. For sketching 
and in developing ideas for paintings, illustra- 
tions, sculptures, costumes, stage and industrial 
designing, virtually all works of art — the 
Pencil or Crayon plays its part. The profes- 
sional artist uses good judgment therefore in 
his choice as he realizes its importance. 
CONTE Pencils and Crayons are known the 
World over and demanded by the Profession. 
There IS a Reason! 

Write for our booklet “Pencils & Paper’ and enclose 
three cents for mailing. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 
J. GRATZ FARISH 
42-57 Kissena Blvd. Flushing, N. Y. 




















You ask~ ~ 


Are Round Boilers 
Coming Back Again? 


DON’T know about other round makes. 

But as for the Burnham, we are each year sur- 
prised at its sales. 

In spite of the fact of its having no jacket, and 
not in the least dolled up, a lot of folks insist on 







































































PERSPECTIVE 
PROJECTION 


By Ernest Irving Freese 


$1.50 


This book presents a new and thoroughly 
tested method for making perspective draw- 
ings without the use of a vanishing point. 
It is based on sound principles and has been 
used for many years by the author. 


CONTENTS 


Straight Line Figures 

Curved Line Figures 

Expedients 

Enlargements and Reductions 
Domes, Foregrounds, and Interiors 


The Author's Drafting Room Method 
Supplemental Illustrations 





<> 


PENCIL POINTS 
330 West 42nd _ New York, N. Y. 
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having it. 
atl 
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Jamison 
Window 
Door 


WE mean the 


operation of the new 1940 Jamison- 
built Cold Storage Doors. 


It's effortless! Yet not a whit of 
famed Jamison door strength and 
ruggedness has been sacrificed. New 
hardware does the trick—the new 
"Model W Wedgetight" Fastener with roller action, and 
the new “Adijustoflex" Hinge. Both are streamlined. 


Modern plants are being equipped with these easy- 
operating, modern, cold storage doors. Is yours? Send 
for free descriptive bulletin to the JAMISON COLD 
STORAGE DOOR CO., Hagerstown, Md. Branches in 


om cities. 


Cp » J i7o\ pinta gR6 0) Ne 


(See our catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 




























NEW PRODUCTS 


£ iv 
Xj2Te55tVve CO LOR | NEW METHOD OF WELDING DOOR SADDLES 


TO STEEL BUCKS 
eet sg a niall Julius Blum & Co., Inc., 532 W. 22nd St., New York, 
. . has recently developed a 3-in. wide hot rolled steel saddle 
to meet the new requirements of narrow bucks where 
thin partitions are used. It is 2 in. high, 35 in. in thick- 
ness and has three grooves in the top. 
Previously all saddles were installed after the bucks 
had been set which meant a distributing job and then 
drilling the floor for the necessary screws to fasten the 
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House of an architect-owner at Westport, Conn. All paints saddles down. For the apartment entrances in the East 
used, both exterior and interior, are Cabot’s Collopakes. River Housing project and the Kingsboro Housing proj- 
Body, Wayside Inn Pink. Exterior trim, Vellum. Interior ect for which the new saddles are specified, the saddles 
trim, Colonial Cream. Metal Stairs, interior, Horizon Blue. will be welded to the bucks and the complete unit set at 
Silo Interior, ’Sconset Pink. Write for color card, Samuel one time, assuring squareness and exact size. This elimi- 
Cabot, Inc., 1296 Oliver Bldg., Boston, Mass. nates the use of spreaders at the bottom of the bucks as 





was necessary without the saddle welded. The saddle 


C a 5 re) ft ’ y C oOo i | Oo Pp a k & by actually becomes the bottom spreader assuring the exact 


: : width of door opening the same as the header of the 
(Colloidal Paints) buck assures the exact width of door opening at the top. 


and DOUBLE-WHITE 






NEW TYPE PEN FILLER 


In an effort to give better service to the users of Higgins 
American drawing inks, the Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING | Inc., is experimenting with a new type of pen filler 
































A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only | in place of the genuine goose quill which is so familiar 
P PRE ars to artists and draftsmen. The new filler is made by the 
so ek Plastic Quill & Novelty Corp., 280 Madison Ave., New 


for structural portion of 


York, and is called the Little Big Dipper plastic pen 
STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS filler. The end of this filler is shaped like a scoop the 
For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. bottom of which is slit. 


Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 


Successfully conducted for the past eight years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-nine years. 


Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 








SOILLESS GROWTH 
OF PLANTS 


By Ellis and Swaney ! 4 a, ’ 


It takes the bunk and mystery out of the subject The Big Dipper pen filler is mi: 





de of Polystyrene, a 





a = eo wwe th ers parce Bakelite product, and is used because there is no possi- 
possibilities and simple working plans for start- a4: : . aa . as . 

ing this Geocinating hobby. Shaws how te grow bility of it decomposing or softening in the solution for 
plants in water, sand or cinders—how to build which it is intended. It is stated that under ordinary 
the simple equipment you need—complete di- usage the material will not break up or splinter. The 
rections for tending the plants—how to make walls of the new filler are of additional thickness to pre- 


your own nutrient solutions with a few cents 


conetis ell ianieaiate. | vent nicking and catching on the blades of the ruling 


pen. The scoop of the filler is so designed that surface 
155 Pages, 60 Illustrations, $2.75 tension will cause it to hold more ink than the goose 
quills hitherto used. There is little danger of spattering 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York | or spilling the ink from the scoop. 
(Continued on page 90, Advertising Section) 
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The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


THE STANDARD CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Architect. 
They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architect who has not adopted these 
forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 


General Conditions without Agreement ...... 35 
Agreement without General Conditions ......... .15 
RUGIEAE GP SRPOE GENEID =... 22. csiscscs, cc trtienbaerees 10 
Form of Subcontract ........................ s icant 10 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 

ME MRSONED NS 5820 hd cpt ot ae ge eee 10 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) ... .02 
Complete: vel Wi COVER ..-..c....ccccccecseccssessocecoacesses 15 
Review of the Standard Documents— 

by William Stanley Parker ...............0000.000..... 1.00 


Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Archi- 
tect’s supplies. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


Accounting Forms and Binders ........................ 
Prices furnished on request 


Agenda for Architects: ........:.......06c:ccos.ccersssssecese $0.40 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical 
Bette COOMIMIOU) | oan... sicicccvssvccecsaticcseasdssonses 1.00 
Standard Filing System for Architectural 
PEARS GUE PRMUNO NE: [osc cescnccns scncasecisconcetenssacabcd 1.00 
BOOKS 
Handbook of Architectural Practice ..... $5.00 
Under revision—announcement later.) 
Manual of Accounting for Architects ............ 5.00 
The Autobiography of an Idea— 
TOWNES TEs UIOGIE ooo 5a ssscsssaiesiscocsesesiziseivarces . 3.00 


(Reprint pending—announcement later.) 


A System of Architectural Ornament— 
pg a eae ere eee 15.00 


Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 
of Early American Architecture) ................ 20.00 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 
Master of Many Arts ............... Sy ee 30.00 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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glass murals of distinction. These panels add beauty and interest to the entrance of the new 


Banker’s 


M ANY architects and designers have deplored the fact 


they can do almost as well—they can produce murals of the 


Se 


ni 


site sculptured panels of PC Architectural Glass. For murals, 
cornices, friezes and many other purposes, pieces of this 
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single design. Or a number of sculptured pieces can be 
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2i49 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOR STRIKING 
MODERN MURALS 
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'S AN outstanding example of how PC Architectural Glass may be used for sculptured 





Life Company Building in Des Moines, Iowa. Architects . . Tinsley, McBroom and Higgins. 









that they cannot actually model in glass. But today, 






ume striking originality and delicacy by having their own 
1odeling in clay or plaster faithfully reproduced in exqui- 








lass as large as 4 feet by 4 feet can be used to reproduce a 






ined to create a larger, overall pattern or design. 

PC Architectural Glass is also available in a wide range 
f attractive standard shapes. Send the coupon for free 
terature giving additional facts about this modern material. 










At the New York World's Fair, visit the Glass Center Building 
and the Pittsburgh House of Glass 


"PITTSBURGH" slant fot Qualily Glass 












sburgh Corning Corporation 





lease send me, without obligation, your free literature on PC Architectural Glass. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
GLASS 


Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 











Comfortable 


. «and convenient 


Long Lasting 


..-. but inexpensive 























Fig. 1266 


Pat. applied for 


‘“HALLOWELL’”’ 
STEEL STOOL 


Here is a stool that’s made to give the drafts- 
man full freedom of movement yet a high de- 
gree of comfort. They do much to eliminate 
that familiar afternoon let-down, for they were 
designed by men who’ve personally spent many 
years “on the board.” Designers are quick to 
appreciate this modern full welded construc- 
tion that makes it a long-life product. “Hallo- 
well” Stools won’t wiggle and wobble after a 
little use like the ordinary welded stool gen- 
erally does. They stay firm as new for years 
and years and years. Of course, they’re not 
expensive! Be sure the next stools you buy 
are “Hallowell.” 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. pox 588 
—— snancecs —— 


BOSTON + DETROIT = INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGS © ST. LOUIS > SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from page 88, Advertising Section) 
NEW NO. 25 SMITH-MILLS BOILER 


In order to meet the need for a modern heating unit 
designed for such buildings as roadside restaurants, mon- 
itor stores, garages, small public buildings and large resi- 
dences, The H. B. Smith Co., Inc., Westfield, Mass., has 
developed a compact Mills type boiler specifically de- 
signed for this in between size of building. The No. 25 
Mills is a jacketed sectional boiler available in a wide 
range of sizes and models for oil, stoker and hand fired 
fuels. Ratings run from 1300 sq. ft. standing steam 
radiation to 2300 sq. ft. 

Castings are made of rug- 
ged grey iron to insure low 
maintenance costs and long 
life. Vertical water tube 
construction provides an un- 
usually high ratio of direct 
heating surface. 

Gas travel is vertical and 
lateral as well as horizontal, 
thus, it is said, assuring 
maximum surface contact 
resulting in high efficiencies. 
Fins have been placed where 
gases are hottest to provide additional heat absorption. 

Automatic firing units have such features as 14-in. 
base to provide ample combustion space; provision for 
all necessary controls and tight fitting doors to prevent 
air leakage. 

Built-in trombone type tank or tankless heaters for 
domestic hot water are optional equipment. The 360 gal- 
lon per hour instantaneous unit is ample for the needs of 
the ordinary 12 suite apartment house. 





NEW GLASS THAT BENDS 

A new design material known as Flexglass has been re- 
cently introduced by the United States Plywood Corp., 
103 Park Ave., New York. Flexglass will bend concavely 
and convexly and can be cemented to any smooth, hard 
interior or exterior surface. 

Many uses for Flexglass are evident in the field of 
architectural design, among which are theatres, store 





fronts, bathrooms, bars, cocktail lounges, restaurant 
equipment, store fixtures, fine furniture, and whereve! 
glass that will conform to curves is desired. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the use of Dutch Leaf Flex 
glass on the columns of the Auditorium of the Ford 
Pavilion Theater at the New York World’s Fair, designed 
by Walter Dorwin Teague. 


(Continued on page 92, Advertising Section) 
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Drawing Pencils 


10c 


each 














COMPLETE BLACK OUT 


As always—coming thru ... ‘““ARTGUM” 
erases clean without trace of smear, with- 
out injury to the surface of paper or cloth. 


Manufactured in U. S. A. 


Removes pencil, pastel, charcoal, crayon 
or dirt. For efficiency and complete sat- 


isfaction demand ‘‘ARTGUM.” 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


-ARTGUM’, 


* 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
373 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Smart and modern in appearance, 
complete and efficient in every 
working detail, sound and strong 
in design and construction... this 
new Super-Speed L C Smith is 
indeed “a secretary’s dream come 
true.” Be sure and see it. 

Now available for demonstra- 
tion by branch offices and dealers. 
New booklet free on request. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC ¢ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Illustrated is the 62” kitchen. 
Six other packages ranging in of vital interest to the archi- 
size from 42° to 116° are avail- cect who plans the kitchen; 
able. Complete with General 
Electric : oe 
All-steel Cabinets and accesso- Stalls it; to the building 
ries, sink, work surfaces, etc. 











GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 


“PACKAGE” KITCHENS 


Here is news— seven new 
General Electric Packaged 
Kitchens are ready — ready 
for business in the shape of 
increased rentals and greater 
tenant satisfaction for Mr. 
Apartment House Operator. 
They're competitively 
priced, simple to install, 
and very, very easy on the 
eyes! Represent years of 
study on the drafting board 
and in the field. Introduce 
revolutionary new features 








Refrigerator, Range, © the contractor who in- 


owner who must maintain 


All ina package, complete from it; and, most important, to 
ONE source. 


the tenant who enjoys it. 


See Your G-E Distributor or Send Coupon for Details 


Descriptive literature and specifications gladly sent 
upon request. Fill out and mail the handy Coupon 


__ Ghia niente 
| General Electric Co., Appliance & Mdse. Dept. §-0719 
| Bridgeport, Conn 
Send full particulars on mew Genera! Electric “‘Package’’ Kitchens. No obligation 
| Name | 
Firm 


(Continued from page 90, Advertising Section) 


Flexglass is genuine glass of a nominal thickness of 
jg in. mounted on an extensible and compressible fabric 
and then divided into a series of units—squares or rec- 
tangles. The result is a sheet of gleaming facets very 
pliable and easily handled. A sheet with the individual 
units cut to '% in. x 2 in. size may be formed safely to 
a § in. radius, either inside or outside curvature to the 
glass surface. 

There are four types of Flexglass — opaque, flat 
mirror, rolled pattern mirror and metallic. It is available 
in thirty different colors and patterns. Color chart can 
be obtained upon application to the company. 


NEW TRANSPARENT MENDING FILM 


Vanishing Patch which was recently introduced by Seal, 
Incorporated, Shelton, Conn., is an entirely new type of 
transparent mending film. 

Vanishing Patch is said to work particularly well on 
torn tracings, as well as on blue prints, drawings, etc. 
When running a tracing that has been mended with 
Vanishing Patch through a blue printing machine none 
of the adhesive will ooze up and gum up the glass on the 
blue printing machine. Likewise, when a quantity of 
tracings are filed away, there is no danger of the adhesive 
seeping out from under the tape and thus sticking valu- 
able tracings together. 

After a blue ini has been made from a tracing that 
has been mended 
with Vanishing 
Patch, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to 
detect where the 
patch was placed 
on the tracing. 

Vanishing Patch 
is applied with a 
“handy little ther- 
mostatically controlled gadget known as the patch 
welder, which works on 110 volt, alternating current, 
and requires about two minutes of heating before it is 
ready for use. Since the Patch Welder is thermostatically 
controlled, there is no danger of burning or scorching 
the tracing. 

Vanishing Patch comes packaged in kit form. A kit 
consists of 250 1” x 11” strips of Vanishing Patch 
strips, one Patch Welder, and one felt rubbing pad. It is 
also possible to purchase the strips by themselves in a 
handy little refill package, which contains just the 250 
strips of film. 

Samples and complete information regarding Vanish- 
ing Patch can be obtained by writing directly to the 
manufacturer. 





CRANE ANNOUNCES DURACLAY BATHTUB 
A bathtub made of a new clay product known as 
Duraclay is announced by the Crane Co., Chicago. The 
Duraclay bathtub has all the easy cleaning properties of 
vitreous china because the hard, acid resisting surface 1s 
actually composed of glass over vitreous china com- 
pletely fused to the Duraclay base under intense heat. 
Because of the strength of Duraclay, the weight of this 
bathtub is no greater than that of-a cast iron tub of the 
same size, instead of greatly in excess as is the case with 
solid porcelain bathtub. 

The new bathtub, known as the Delmar, has the low 
rim and flat bottom now well recognized as safety fea 
tures for bathtubs, and in addition has a wide flat rim 
serving the three-fold function of a seat, a splash lip t 

(Continued on page 93, Advertising Section) 
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(Continued from page 92, Advertising Section) 


keep water from splashing over, and a hand grip for the 
bather when entering or leaving. 

In addition to the Delmar bathtub, a line of hospital 
sinks and baths of Duraclay is already in production, and 
kitchen sinks for domestic use will follow soon. 


NEW HEAVY-GAUGE FERRO-THERM 
The American Flange & Mfg. Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York, manufacturers of Ferro-Therm metal insu- 
lation, announces that Ferro-Therm is now made in 
heavy-gauge sheets up to 10 ft. in length. 

This new heavy-gauge Ferro-Therm is said to have all 
the advantages of light-gauge Ferro-Therm—the same 
high insulating value, with a reflectivity of 95% of all 
radiated heat. Ferro-Therm, it is stated, also has the same 
structural strength, gauge for gauge, as ordinary coated 
steel, and its alloy coating gives it the same high resist- 
ance to corrosion. 


NEW TIMKEN AIR CONDITIONING 
OILFURNACE 
The Timken Silent Automatic Division of the Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, Mich., announces the intro- 
duction of a new air conditioning oilfurnace designed 
especially for medium to large size homes. The new unit 
comes in two sizes, models FFR-140 and FFR-170. They 
are identical in all respects except capacity. The 
FFR-140 has a capacity of 140,000 BTU’s and the 
- FFR-170 has a capacity of 
170,000 BTU’s. 

Both of these units are 
built around the Timken 
Model H wall-flame oil 
burner, which has only one 
movable part, and this part 
is self-lubricating by a 
forced feed system. The 
burner is equipped with the 
patented Timken chromium 
steel flame rim, which is said 
to cut warm-up time 87%. 
Leads for the electric igni- 
tion are of equal length and 
center grounded to reduce all possibility of radio inter- 
ference. 

The new Timken unit furnishes complete winter air 
conditioning as it filters, humidifies, warms and circu- 
lates air. The cabinet is made of 20 gauge furniture steel, 
spot welded for strength. The finish is in two-tone green 
Hammerloid. 








NEW AUTOMATIC DOMESTIC COKE STOKER 


The successful completion of several years of experi- 
mentation by the Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
the perfection of a wholly automatic domestic coke 
stoker, which can be sold within a moderate price range, 
has just been announced. The Bryant Heater Company, 
Cleveland, O., it also is announced, has been selected to 
manufacture the stoker and to conduct the merchandis- 
ing Campaign. 

(he Bryant stoker will be wholly automatic, it is 
stated, since it will deliver coke direct from the bin to 
the furnace or boiler without requiring any attention by 
the householder. A. silent type of conveyor extending 
from the bin to the heating plant is said to be one of the 
features which assure the permanently noiseless operation 
of the new stoker. No blower is required since coke does 
hot need a forced draft. A dustless ash removal system 
wil! remove ashes automatically from the ash pit to a 
co\red ash can at the side of the furnace. 








IN THESE QUIET SURROUNDINGS! 


Notice how unobtrusively the Aerofuse Outlet becomes a part 
of the dignified room pictured above. This flush type ceiling 
diffuser is so simple in design that it may be used equally well 
with any style of decoration. But the Aerofuse Outlet is far 
more than a thing of beauty! The great reason for its growing 
popularity is its functional superiority, providing (1) Maximum 
Air Mixture; (2) Rapid Temperature Equalization; (3) Perfect 
Air Distribution; (4) Total Elimination of Drafts. 





We have prepared an 8-page 





brochure which fully details 


the Aerofuse Outlet, gives an _ 


easy-to-use selection system, aie A nd Now 
° e 


list prices and all other data 
pertinent to its use. If you peas 2 on 


haven't a copy send at once. © — Yaluable in installations 
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STOP! SAVE! 
CALK ALL JOINTS WITH PECORA 


O DUST, no moisture, no drafts can penetrate joints which 
have been made weather-tight with Pecora Calking Com- 








pound. No needless heat losses in cold weather, hence maximum fuel 
saving. Also greater efficiency in air conditioning due to closer control 
of room temperatures. Since 1908, Pecora Calking Compound has been 
specified by leading architects, used by responsible builders every- 
where. Properly applied, Pecora will not dry out, crack or chip. It is ap- 
plicable to all building materials. Specify Pecora for your next project. 








Oil & oes Building, Houston, Texas. Kenneth Franzheim, Archt., Houston. [Pecora Paint Company, Ine. | 


», O'Rourke, Genl. Contr., Dallas. All exterior windows and stone joints 
calked with Pecora. i Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 
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